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A NEVER FAILING STREAM. 
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OUR TEN YEAR OLD. 


Dear Cen fear dleae winsome boy, 
Whose bith and years bring wealth of joy, 
full of hope your field to-day, 

While sowing seed along the way. 


Mh, Bol of Love, 


J pray for wisdom from above | 


) 
Nace promise waits, 


That he may find the naccow path, 
Hut it free from sin and wrath 


Dear, mercy fad, now of Cen dears, 

H gilt from heaven, of hopes and fears, 
Dear babe, dear chili dlear COMING MAN, 
Hlay strength be thine for fifes full span. 


Dear cheery countenauee, open, bright, 
Keflecting rays of fove and light, 

Dear welcome waif from the hand of Bod, 
May blows fall fight from ddis chastening cod. 


Dear foving eye ant smiling face, 
Where lineaments of fove we trace, 
blessed fife so swell bequn, 


Hlay your day be bright till set of sun. 


Mh, Gol of heaven in merey bent, 
Hu pence, aul joy, int blessings seul: 
Rook anear aut fae aray, 

Hud these fect aright alway. 


Almighty Fathee fook in love 

d pray thee, from thy home above, 
Keep this dear soul neae 8 shine, 
Hud hold him theee as Chine and mine 


H sigh, a site, a whispeced prayer, 
All these J yield, in homage care, 
And all a loving heart can hold, 

To my bonny boy, my Ten Year Old 
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ANOTHER YEAR. 


‘Time cuts down all, both great and small,” 
And fruit when ripe is sure to fall. 


Another year of labor and recompense has birth, 

Another year of living, and all that life is worth, 

Another year of hopes and fears, with many unfulfilled, 
Another year of beating hearts that will ere its close be stilled. 


Another year of mortal birth, of marrying and death, 
Another year of error’s ways, of sadly wasted breath, 
Another year of noble deeds, of welcome words and ways, 
Another year of pain and plaint, of songs and hymns of praise. 


Another year of progress, of preaching, and of prayer, 
Another year of politics, brazen, bold and bare, 
Another year of mountebanks, of ridicule and show, 
Another year of ‘‘ Gallagher” and bids to “let him go.” 


Another year of sharp finance, and of feeble financiers, 
Another year of scientists, and scientific sneers, 

Another year of journalistic wit and wisdom brains, 
Another year of “rolling out their tongues and taking pains.” 


Another year of folderol, and funny-man nonsense, 
Another year of pictures bold, and literary pretense, 
Another year of scribblers’ itch taking on pretentious airs, 
Another year of the ‘‘new woman”’ coming down the stairs. 


Another year of the man who waits, and wilts, and weeps, 
Another year of the other one who never stops nor sleeps, 
Another year of blatant bores, who boast of brains and brawn, 
Another year of darkened souls, longing for the ‘‘dawn. 


Another year of faithlessness, of fraud, and froth and folly, 
Another year of merriment, of mirth, and being jolly, 
Another year of gloom and grief, of sorrow, and the sad, 
Another year of goodness, of glory, and the glad. 


Another year of cycle wheels, with motorcycles coming, 
Another year of jokes about rich plumbers and bad plumbing, 
Another year of ‘‘ witty ” mother-in-law recital, 

Another year of stealing brains without making a requital. 


Another year of electrical trolley rails and lightings, 
Another yearof international rights, and wrongs, and writings, 
Another year of fancy foreign fun and interference, 

Another year of racing yachts, with talks of fouls in clearance. 


Another year of tennis, golf, horse-racing and baseballs, 
Another year of finding out the curse of ‘‘ puts and calls,” 
Another year of ‘‘corners ‘close in oil, in wheat and flour, 
Another year of patent ways for making fortunes in an hour. 


Another year of waiting for what it finds and brings, 
Another year of many unknown and unthought-of things, 
Another year of looking for what is not yet here, 

Another year of birth, of brief being, and a bier. 
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HOME. 


The Dearest of all Earthly Possessions. 


THIRTEEN MILLIONS OF HOMES IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. Wuat Tuey Are, wuo Live THEM, AND 
How Tuey Live. INTERESTING DATA GATHERED FROM 
GOVERNMENT FIGURES AND STATISTICS, AND FOR THE 
First Time Mave Pusiic 


By GeorGeE K. HOoLMEs, 
Special Agent in Charge of the Division of Farms, Homes and 
Mortgages of the Census of 1890 

OOD HOUSEKEEPING has told us how 
to cook, to eat and to dress; it has told 
us about foods and drinks; and has said 
much in regard to children, the entertain- 
ment of guests, and the ways of women; 
it has talked of furnishing a home and beautifying it, 
of home life and home affections, of home surround- 
ings and home belongings, until topics of a surpris- 
ingly large variety have been covered, as they suit- 
ably continue to be; but there is one important 
subject to which Goop Hovusrkerepinc has been 
unable to give space, because nothing has been 
known in regard to it until very recently, and that 
subject is the getting of a home, and the home 
getter, or perhaps it may better be called the home 

chase and the home chaser. 

The United States government appropriated a 
million dollars, several years ago, to investigate this 
subject, and the results of the investigation will soon 
be published in a large volume issued by the Census 
Office. Some of the facts, conclusions and inferences 
that may be drawn from that volume have been 
selected for this article. The facts were ascertained 
in 1890, and the statements herein made are for that 
year, unless it clearly appears that some other time 
is intended. 

This name of one of our dearest possessions, 
“home,” is a general one that applies to infinite 
varieties. Among the many millions of homes inthe 
world no two are exactly alike, although, if minor 
details are overlooked, homes may be grouped in 
many large classes. 

All of the thirteen million homes in the United 
States were visited by the agents of the government 
in the summer of 1890, an army of nearly fifty thou 
sand men, or twice as great as the standing army. 
This host of animated interrogation points went to 
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the palace of riches and to the hovel of poverty ; to 
the homes of the merchants, the lawyers, the farmers, 
the workingmen and all of the rest; to the abodes of 
virtue and to the dens of vice. 

Every person must have a home of some sort, and 
it need not necessarily be a home as we commonly 
have it in mind—a home which some member of the 
family owns or hires, consisting of a dwelling house 
standing on, or in, a lot of land, with more or less of 
home furnishings, perhaps with outbuildings and 
shade trees. This, briefly, is our ordinary idea of a 
home; but the Superintendent of the Census said 
that a man’s home is where he eats and sleeps, or, 
if he eats and sleeps in different places, then where 
he sleeps, and, if he sleeps here one night and there 
another, then the place where he slept on the day 
when the agent of the government found him was to 
be regarded as his “home.” And so every person 
must have a home. 

It may be a gypsy camp, moving from day to day, 
or a camp of perambulating cowboys, whose only 
covering under the stars of night is their blankets, 
whose kitchen is a covered wagon and a small hole 
in the ground, where the fire is protected from the 
wind, and the remainder of whose home is bounded 
by the horizon for the time being. So is a lumber- 
man’s camp a home, or a camp of miners, or of rail- 
road builders. 

The hermit’s log hut in the wilderness is his home. 
The crowded tenement house in the city, the 
monotonous rows of “ brown-stone fronts,” and of 
factory dwellings, a tenement house that has risen 
to the dignity of a flat, a loft over a stable, the attic 
of a warehouse, steamboats and ships, hotels and 
boarding houses—all these are or may be homes, 
and so are the fisherman’s hut by the seashore, the 
slab shanty of the charcoal burner, and the canal 
boat. The home of a tramp was a barn last night, it 
will be under a pine tree to-night. A man in Wash- 
ington, D. C., had his home in a tree for several 
years. 

Indeed, the home may be almost anywhere and 
everywhere—in the crowded, noisy, dirty city; in 
the beautiful village, with its green lawns and shade 
trees and dwellings that suggest comfort, at least, 
and happiness; or it may be out in the country ina 
pretty valley, or out on the broad prairie in a region 
of farms. 

Within a short time the agents of the Census 
office had visited our 13,000,000 homes, and for every 
home had sent to the office a sheet of paper on which 
had been written certain facts in regard to every 
member of the family, and also whether the home 
was owned by any member of the family, and if so, 
whether it was mortgaged. While, mostly on ac- 
count of political partisanship, many newspapers 
urged the people to refuse to answer questions 
relating to matters of this sort, the refusals were 
extremely rare and came from only a very small 
fraction of one per cent. of the families. 

The reports in regard to the home and its owner 


or tenant, constitute a novel addition to our knowl- 
edge of ourselves, which has never been acquired by 
any other country. On account of the great eco- 
nomic difference between the city or town and the 
country, homes are divided into two primary classes, 
namely, farms on the one hand and homes that are 
not on farms, on the other. While, in the preceding 
matter I have used the word “ homes” as including 
farms, hereafter it is to be understood that farms are 
not included. 

If a woman owns the farm or the home that she 
occupies it has been given to her, or she has in- 
herited it. The remuneration of woman’s labor is 
insufficient to permit appreciable savings, and she 
does not derive much profit from small shopkeeping, 
so that the purchase of her home by means of her 
labor and savings is comparatively rare. Yet women 
are the owners of one-tenth of the 3,000,000 and more 
owned farms of this country, and of slightly more 
than one-quarter of the owned homes, which are 
nearly 3,000,000 in number; men, of course, being 
the owners of the remainder. 

Almost 2,000,000 women own the farms and homes 
that they occupy, 370,000 of them being farm owners, 
and 1,460,000 of them home owners. It is doubtful 
that many of the farms have been given to them, 
except as inheritances, but a large portion of the 
homes were gifts, mostly from husbands. The rea- 
son why husbands place the title to the home in 
their wives’ names is, of course, to put it beyond the 
reach of creditors, present or future, not necessarily 
to defraud or deceive, but that, in any event, a home 
may be saved for wife and children, unaffected by 
the husband’s financial operations. In comparing 
the ownership of country homes with that of city 
homes by women, the inference from the figures is 
that as we pass from country to town, and from town 
to small city, and from small city to large one, we 
find husbands less and less disposed to protect the 
home from chance of loss by giving it to their 
wives; and they are less disposed to do so in the 
older parts of the country than in the newer parts. 

This practice is most common in the states of the 
Atlantic coast, there being no difference between the 
South and the North in this respect. Next below 
these states are the Gulf states. In the great group 
of states extending from Pennsylvania westward to 
and including Kansas, and including all states north 
of these, it is still less the practice of husbands to 
give their homes to wives, while in the Rocky moun- 
tain and Pacific states the practice is less common 
than in any other part of the Union. 

With no distinction as to the sex of owners, the 
fact is that a little less than one-half of the families 
of the United States, or forty-eight per cent., own 
their farms and homes. The farm owners are sixty- 
six per cent. of the farm families, and the home 
owners thirty-seven per cent. of the home families. 
In the country and villages outside of cities and 
towns of 8,000 population and over, forty-four per 
cent. of the home families own their homes; in cities 
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and towns of 8,000 to 100,000 population, thirty-six 
per cent. of the home families are owners; and in the 
larger cities, those having a population greater than 
100,000, only twenty-three per cent. own their homes. 

So it appears that, the larger the aggregation of 
people the less do they own their hoiaes, until in 
many of the wards of the larger cities less than one- 
tenth, yes, less than one-twentieth, of the families are 
owners. The lowest point is reached in the Tenth 
ward of New York, where, on the average, homes are 
owned by only four-fifths of a family in a hundred 
families. 

Why the people of this country do not more gen- 
erally own their farms and homes it is not easy to 
answer with only a single reason. Probably the rea- 
sons are many. There is hardly @ tenant family 
that would not prefer to ewn its dwelling, if condi- 
tions were favorable, and hardly a one that does not 
desire favorable conditions. With respect to farm 
tenants, it is safe to say that poverty keeps them 
from ownership. Travel throughout the United 
States and observe the farm tenants and this conclu- 
sion becomes inevitable. 

But with home tenants the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Poverty, without question, plays an impor- 
tant part, not only absolute poverty, but a poverty 
that is relative to'land and building values, espe- 
cially in the cities ; but there must be room for other 
explanations. It is worthy of remembrance that we 
have been a migratory people, shifting from one 
occupation to another, and, as a people in a new, 
rapidly developing country are likely to be, some- 
what wanting in fixity of purpose and of aim in life. 
A restless, unsettled people is not to be tied to land. 
The ownership of a home hinders migration, and 
civilization has not yet proceeded far enough to do 
away with migration as a means of bettering one’s 
condition. Generally real estate is not readily sold 
without sacrifice, and men do not want to own their 
homes, under the circumstances, until they reach 
a situation where they do not object to having such 
an anchor upon their movements as the ownership of 
the home. 

It would seem, too, that the causes of the diminish- 
ing birth and marriage rates are among the causes of 
the low degree of home ownership. Young men are 
taking a longer time in preparation for life work 
than they used to do, and a larger portion of them 
are doing this. Then follows the lapse of time su '- 
ficient for them to become “ settled down,” which, in 
the professions, at least, is a period of considerable 
length. 

Again, the home standard is becoming higher, 
just as the standard of living is becoming higher. 
Men and women who occupy respectable positions in 
their communities will not own their homes until 
they can reach the standard established by the 
dictates of respectability, and this means a more 
costly home than comfort requires. Everywhere we 
notice that the higher standards of living and of re- 
spectability are demanding moretime in preparation 


for life and increased expenditure of income, that 
they are postponing the time of marriage and reduc- 
ing the birth rate, and, along with other results, are 
postponing, if not preventing, the ownership of 
homes. 

But after all has been said it cannot be maintained 
that the rising standard of living and of respecta- 
bility, and urban growth, with its attendant high 
home values, and restlessness, and the uncertainties 
of commercial and industrial life, are enough to keep 
sixty-three out of one hundred families that occupy 
homes that are not on farms in a state of tenancy. 

That a want of wealth, by whatever means of 
acquirement, has much to do with the result, will ap- 
pear when recently published probate statistics for 
Baltimore are examined. These are evidence of the 
distribution of wealth in a city, or rather, of its want 
of distribution. The Maryland Bureau of Labor 
Statistics examined the records in the Orphans’ 
court in that city for the six years from 1888 to 1893, 
and made note of the value of the personal property 
left by all of the persons who had died within that 
time. It was found that thirty-nine per cent. of the 
probated estates represented only one per cent. of 
the probated wealth; that sixty-two per cent. of the 
estates represented only five per cent. of the wealth ; 
that seventy-five per cent. of the estates represented 
only ten per cent. of the wealth. 

On the other hand, as much as seventy-one per 
cent. of the wealth was, the value of only seven per 
cent. of the estates; as much as fifty-nine per cent. 
of the wealth was the value of only four per cent. of 
the estates; and all of forty-four per cent. of the 
wealth, or nearly one-half, was the value of as few as 
two per cent. of the estates. 

Who are the persons who have the more succeeded 
in becoming the owners of their farms and homes ? 
As already shown, they are not women, and decid- 
edly so if the question relates to persons who have 
acquired ownership through their own efforts. 

It has been left to man, therefore, to become the 
owner of the roof that shelters the family. There 
are periods in his life when he is more likely to do 
this than at other periods, and the same is true of 
woman, although the periods for the two sexes do 
not coincide. If we may suppose a continuance of 
the conditions that have led to the present state 
of affairs, it becomes possible to prophesy. 

We know how long a baby, or boy, or man of given 
age will live, on the average, if he is healthy, because 
life insurance statistics have established the proba- 
bility. The last census of the United States, when 
some of its figures are suitably treated, permits us 
to go much farther than this and permits us to fore- 
tell when a man will be most likely to become the 
owner of his dwelling, or the head of a tenant 
family, and even when he is most likely to mortgage 
his dwelling, if he owns it, and when pay off the 
mortgage. 

A man upon starting out in life is likely first to 
be a subordinate member of a family—that is, a 
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dwelling, or, if the dwelling is hired, other than the 
head of the family, who is always and legally the 
husband, if his place is filled. 

The next step in probability is that somewhere 
between the ages of twenty-five to twenty-nine years, 
inclusive, the young man will reach that time of 
life when he will most likely become the head of a 
family and hire his dwelling. This is the time of life 
when there is the greatest probability of his marry- 
ing. The future takes on another phase when the 
age of thirty to thirty-four years is reached, because 
now the man is most likely to become the owner of 
his dwelling, and an owner free of mortgage, too, 
rather than with one. 

If he does not become an owner at this age, the 
probability that he will be one decreases more and 
more as he grows older, until he gets to be fifty-five 
to fifty-nine years old, when the probability that he 
will become an owner is greater than at any other 
time of life after thirty-nine years. 

The owner will mortgage his dwelling, most 
likely, when he becomes thirty to thirty-four years 
old, or the same age as the one when he is most 
likely to buy it. ‘This is consonant with the fact 
that a majority of the mortgages on dwellings were 
made to secure a part of the purchase price. 

There is no time in a woman’s life, as there is in a 
man’s, when she is most likely in a marked degree 
to become the head of the family and at the same 
time hire the dwelling. From the age of fifty to 
fifty-four years the probability is slightly greatest, 
and hence this would seem to be the age, more than 
any other, when widowhood or orphanage, or both, 
begin. 

But where the ownership of the dwelling is con- 
cerned, a young woman can look forward to an 
uninterruptedly increasing probability that she will 
become an owner, until she arrives at the age of 
fifty-four years, after which time the probability de- 
creases to the end of her life. 

If, however, it is a dwelling free of mortgage that 
she has a probability of owning, the probability in- 
creases throughout her entire life and does not stop 
when she is fifty-four years old. 

On the other hand, if the dwelling is to be a mort- 
gaged one, the probability that she will own it grows 
until she is forty-four years old, and afterwards de- 
clines, particularly in old age. 

And now, old age having been reached, a curious 
statistical induction shows that men more than 
women are more disposed to give up the ownership 
of the dwelling in which they live and to cease to be 
the heads of the families in which they live. That 
is to say, a woman in the latter years of life is more 
tenacious of her old home than a man is of his home, 
while he, more than she does, goes to live with a child 
or relative. It should be said, however, that while 
this is true of the United States as an average, it is 
not true in the states that border the Atlantic ocean, 
nor in the cities that have as many as 50,000 people. 


Irishmen are the most conspicuous farm owners 
in this country, compared with the Irish farming 
population. It is the Irishman, more than the Eng- 
lishman, or Frenchman, or German, and far, far 
more than the white native, who owns the acres that 
he tills. He left his island home to escape from the 
nightmare of landlordism and evictions and agra- 
rian agitation, and here he is, a “landed proprietor,” 
independent with a farm dearly his own. Only thir- 
teen Irish farmers in one hundred in this country 
are tenants, in contrast with thirty-one among the 
white natives. The Scandinavians are closely be- 
hind the Irish in this matter, arid next the Scotch, 
the Russians and the French. 

But the thrifty Germans are pre-eminently the 
owners of homes, that is homes not on farms, and 
they and the Scandinavians excel the white natives 
of this country in this respect, while the people of no 
other nationality do so. Even in the larger cities, 
where it is most difficult to own one’s home, the Ger- 
mans have the lead, and the Irish are considerably 
below them, although sliyutly above the white 
natives. 

A home or a farm with a mortgage on it is 
common enough, so common that it is about one out 
of every four of the farms and homes that are occu- 
pied by their owners. In the popular estimation 
there seems to be something in the very word “ mort- 
gage” that excites reproof of the mortgagor and a 
suspicion that something is wrong with him. How 
thoroughly this is a mistake and untrue was recently 
made known. It has been ascertained that nine- 
teen-twentieths of the mortgage debt that incumbers 
owned farms and homes was incurred for the pur- 
pose of buying them and of improving them. Surely 
there is nothing reprehensible about this, and it 
affords no ground for the bad name that has been 
given to mortgages. 

Mortgages, however, are placed on farms and 
homes for many curious reasons, although the aggre- 
gate of the debt that they represent is small, even 
for as large a country as the United States. Mort- 
gages are made for almost every purpose for which 
wealth is required. They are made for the purpose 
of getting married, to obtain divorces, and to pay 
alimony; to pay taxes, rent, and interest to the 
money lender. People raise money by mortgage in 
order that they may travel, and that they may ex- 
pend it in extravagant living ; they speculate with it, 
and they relend it. 

Politicians pay the expenses of their political 
campaigns by means of mortgages. The guileless 
are deceived into buying worthless patents, wives 
pay the debts of their husbands, and educate them 
for the ministry. Men make mortgages to pay their 
physicians, their undertakers and their lawyers, to 
help their friends and their relatives, to make good 
their defalcations, to educate their children, and to 
support their parents. 

Mortgage debts made to buy slaves still survive, 
and so with debts incurred to pay for substitutes in 
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the Civil war, and debts incurred because of the 
financial depressions of 1857 and 1873. A poor 
widow put a mortgage for $13 on her little home in 
1887 to bury her husband, and three years afterwards 
she had been able to reduce the debt only to $7.65. 

Men borrow on mortgages to contribute to the 
building of churches, to pay for the expense of 
moving to other states, and to pay their election 
bets; to hunt for stolen horses, to nay the losses of 
theatrical ventures, of “‘bad luck’ and of bad man- 
agement. They do this to bring their friends from 
Europe, and to send back to Europe dependents 
whose support they want to escape. By deception 
or collusion, men place excessive mortgages on 
their farms and their homes for the purpose of 
abandoning them, or they do this in order to inflate 
their value. 

The weather and the elements are related to 
mortgages; rain and hail, the lightning that de- 
scends from the clouds, drought and heat, all affect 
the wealth of men so as to make them mortgage. 
Mortgages follow plagues of grasshoppers and epi- 
demics of hog cholera, they erect tombstones to the 
memory of the dead, buy pianos and organs, pro- 
vide daughters with dowry and make wedding pres- 
ents. By means of them young lawyers and physi- 
cians are able to keep from starvation, fathers to 
defend their sons in trials for murder, housewives to 
get sewing machines, workingmen to travel in 
search of work, and men to pay their gambling 
debts. Fathers raise money on mortgages to throw 
away on prodigal sons, owners of race horses to pay 
entrance fees for races, and husbands to buy gowns 
for their wives and to celebrate wedding anniver- 
saries. Such are, comparatively, a few of the reasons 
why some of the farms and homes of this country are 
mortgaged, but almost the entire debt that incumbers 
them was incurred to buy them and to erect dwellings. 

—George K. Holmes. 
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PICKED UP IN PASSING. 


Hungry men think the cook lazy. 


Honey is sweet, but the bee stings. 

No fine clothes can hide the clown. 

Marriage and hanging go by destiny. 

Of soup and love, the first is the best. 

Fish and guests smell at three days old. 

If it were not for hope, the heart would break. 

Much corn lies under the straw that is not seen. 

Fortune knocks once at least at every man’s gate. 

Never venture out of your depth till you can swim. 

Men may blush to hear what they were not ashamed 
to act. 

Marry your sons when you wiil, your daughters when 
you Can. 

No mother is so wicked but desires to have good chil- 
dren.—Italian. 


Most things have two handles, and a wise man takes 
hoki of the best. 
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WELCOMES AND ADIEUS. 
A welcome for the New-born Year, 
And for the Old adieu, 
Who outward goes with memories dear, 
Of joy and grief, of pain and cheer, 
While the infant comer, with promise bright, 
With rosy cheeks and brow bedight, 
With well-digested horoscope, 
Filled with elements of earnest hope, 
We bid the Old adieu, 
And welcome, then, the New. 
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A NEW HOUSEHOLD PHRASE DICTIONARY. 


In CERTAIN WAYs SUPERIOR TO WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL; 
DirFERENT FROM THE CENTURY; MORE WorDY THAN 
WORCESTER AND More STRIKING THAN THE STANDARD; 
TO BE IssUBD IN MONTHLY NUMBERS, IN THE PAGES OF 
Goup HOUSEKEEPING; ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


Slow to open.—A miser’s pocketbook. 

Sad to see—The first autumnal nippings of Jack 
Frost. 

Quick to catch.— Kindling wood saturated with kero- 
sene oil. 

Afraid as can be.—Backdoor tramps of an ugly 
looking dog. 

Up to snuff.—The woman who dares, and the man 
who wears—the trousers. 

Ought to know better —The woman who rides a bi- 
cycle in meal bag bloomers. 

Jn the swim—The under crusts who have been in- 
vited to upper crust’s reception. 

Slow to speak.—The kitchen maid, when called 
from the arms of overslept morpheus. 

How to be happy.—Don't be miserable without a 
cause, and don’t be very miserable, anyway. 

Something that tastes gocd.—A buttered apple pie, 
with a good supply of “shortening” in the crust. 

Lovely to look upon.—The glowing cheeks of a fair 
“sweet sixteen’ maiden, while cooking pancakes for 
breakfast. 

Awful sorry.—When the one you wanted to see 
above all others called when you had “gone out just 
for a minute.” 

Hard to pacify —The cook who upon being “ spoken 
to” about the steak being burned to a crisp, which 
she insists is “done beautifully.” 

Not always correct.—Thie statement of the butcher, 
that “there is not a finer roast of beef in the market,” 
than the one he has “saved out for you.” 

Dreadfully afraid—That something has happened, 
when John fails to be at home punctually at supper 
time, and particularly so when not “in the house” at 
bedtime. 


Didn't mean to.—* Telling all about it” before the 
matter is fully settled, and “spoiling the fun,” 
simply to be able to tell the news “before anybody 
else gets hold of it.” 

[70 be continued.) 
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OUT OF DOORS IN SUMMER. 


oo Out in the open country, in pleasant Summer days ; 

w Out of doors to look and listen for the early song bird lays; 

4g. Out of doors in midday moments, when the sun shines bright o’erhead ; 

Out of doors when the dews of evening o’er nature’s face are spread ; 

Out in the open country, across fair sunny plains ; 

Out on the verdant hillsides, ’mid waving grass and grains ; 

: Out in fields and forests, where wild flowers grow the while ; 

--- Out among pleasant byways, reaching onward many a mile ; 

<* Out where the winds of Heaven blow free among the hills ; 

* Out where meadow. brooklets run and have strength 
from mountain rills ; 

Out where the busy grangers in faith and hope cast seeds ; 

Res Out where the rain and sunshine minister to human needs; 

x Out in the heat of Summer amid fragrant bud and bloom ; 

Out where the fields grow golden when ripe for the granary room ; 

Out in the early Autumn, when harvesters are afield ; 

Out where low bending fruit trees promise an abundant yield. 

Out in the open country in Summer, Spring and Fall ; 

Out under the dome of Heaven, where there’s room for one and all. 


Il. 


IN DOORS IN WINTER. 


In doors in dreary Winter, when the wind among the hills 

In the guise of bluff and bluster, man’s marrow checks and chills; 

In the morning, when the Frost King walks through the crowded streets ; 
In the noon hour when bright sunshine, the shivering pilgrim greets ; 

In the evening, when adown the sky the golden orb of day 

In slowly fading splendor makes its encircling way ; 
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In every hour of progress of Winter's rule and reign ; 

In the city’s measured limits blessings come without track or train ; 
In intertwined existence with cloud shadows to and fro ; 

In fulfillment of God's fiat, as the seasons come and go; 

In intermingled order of griefs and wild alarms; 

In conjunction with the social joys of Winter’s varied charms ; 

In these dreary days of Winter, when the snow falls pure and white ; 
In the lengthening evening hours, at early candle light; 

In content when labor ceases and comes the leisure time ; 

In welcomes at home firesides, where hands in hands entwine ; 

In the peaceful friendly gatherings when toilers seek their ease ; 

In the gloaming of the firelight, where each one strives to please ; 


In the hours of entertainment, in the social, festive hall ; 

In words of light and learning that from stage and pulpit fall; 
In happy intermingling of neighbors and dear friends ; 

In exchanges of good words and deeds, which each to each extends. 


In memory then of all the ways in which our feet are led ; 

In following life’s pathway with a firm and hopeful tread ; 

In January and July, there are joys and griefs for all ; 

In the dreary days of Winter and Summer, Spring and Fall. 


There’s enjoyment “ Out and In,” if we will only find it, 

There's disappointment, also; oh, if we might not mind it, 

In Summer and in Winter, alike in every season, 

Blessings and distresses both, with and without rhyme or reason ; 
The country and the city, are, each with unrest rife, 

But the charms of each a golden glow fringes the shadow clouds of life. 
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Jan. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


CHILDREN, HOME AND FLOWERS. 


When I have lived, and loved, and suffered, 
All that “In the Beginning” was mine to do and be, 
When I have “ passed within the veil,” forever 
No more this earth and earthly things to see, 
When I have cast off mortal garb and garment, 
When I have crossed the threshold of life’s portal, 
When I shall take ona new being closely, 
And see and know of spirit realms immortal, 
When I shall halt for rest in lone God’s Acre, 
Where tender memories are on fair breezes borne, 
Where hearts break forth in fonts of tears o‘erflowing, 
And deep affections ruthlessly are torn, 
Where flowers mingle close with dust and ashes, 
And sadly pass away the gathering hours, 
Let these words follow “earth to earth” recital, 
He loved most dearly Children, Home and Flowers. 
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“HEAVEN LIES ABOUT US IN OUR INFANCY.” 
**Heaven Lies About Us Still.” 


By Rev. Henry M. Figo, D. D., 


Editor of the New York Evangelist. celebrated Pulpit Divine and 
Traveler. 


COUNT it the blessing of my life 
that I was born in New England, 
among the Berkshire Hills, and 
under the roof of a country min- 
ister. The first cry was mingled 
with the voice of prayer. Some 
years ago a missionary to Con- 
stantinople wrote me that chance 
brought him to my father’s door 
the very morning that I came 
into the world, and that when | 
was but an hour old, he knelt with 
my father beside my mother’s 
bed, and prayed that I might be 
a good man! That was the first benediction upon 
my poor little head! Is it a superstition to think 
that the blessing of that father’s prayer, made more 
fervent by a mother’s love, rests upon me still ? 

As the old Jewish law required the child to be pre- 
sented in the temple on the eighth day, I was brought 
to the old meeting-house to be baptized. But not in 
my mother’s arms, for she was still so weak and suffer- 
ing that it was feared that she had given life to 
another at the sacrifice of her own. In her place 
before the pulpit stood a black woman, once a slave, 
but of such natural gifts, and a heart so true and so 
loving, as well as so brave, that she had been almost 
a second mother to the children of the most distin- 
guished family in Western Massachusetts.* My old- 
est brother Dudley was then in Williams College, and 
when he came home for his vacation, paid me his 
first visit in the humble cabin of Mumbet. 

Seventy years passed, and on my birthday Dudley 


*\In the old graveyard in Stockbridge, ‘*‘ Mumbet” is buried in the 
plot of ground belonging to the Sedgwick family, and next to the 
grave of Miss Sedgwick the authoress. who desired that in death she 
might sleep near this faithful creature. 


and Cyrus came to dine with me. We tried to be 
cheerful, but could not be gay, for dark shadows 
were over us. Cyrus had lost his wife but a few 
months before, and other sorrows were gathering 
round him, so that he never went out again. To 
divert our minds from present griefs and darker 
anticipations, Dudley read a few lines in which he 
recalled his first sight of his little brother, as he lay 
an infant in his black nurse’s arms. Even then, he 
said, I looked up with a smile, as if already taking a 
cheerful view of the world on which my little eyes 
had but just opened. 

But my mother was not to be taken from me. After 
weeks of suffering life came back again, and she 
claimed her new-born child. Better even than the 
most devoted attendant, was the mother’s fond caress, 
and the soft low voice lulling her child to sleep with 

“Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, 

Holy angels guard thy bed.” 
When the “ wee thing ” was big enough to be laid in 
the cradle, still the watchful eye was upon it, and the 
gentle touch of a foot kept rocking it, while the busy 
fingers were sewing or knitting some soft coverlet to 
wrap what was so helpless and yet so dear to that 
loving heart. 

It was a great event in my child-life when I was 
promoted from the cradle to the trundle-bed, where 
I was tucked up as tenderly as any little robin in its 
nest. But when the curly head was laid upon the 
white pillow, I never closed my eyes without repeating: 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 

And that good-night kiss! Tell me not of angels! 
No angel ever came so near as the angel of the house- 
hold, whose last kiss made her happy child feel that 
indeed ‘“ Heaven was about him in his infancy.” 

When childhood had blossomed into boyhood, this 
education passed into another stage. As soon as I 
was old enough to sit in a little chair, I was one in 
the circle round the fireplace, before which we met 
for morning and evening prayers. Weread the Bible 
through “in course,” beginning at Genesis, and going 
straight on through the Old Testament, over all the 
rough places—the long genealogies, with the Hebrew 
names ; and the bloody Jewish wars ; and the proph- 
ecies, dark as well as light—and then into the New 
Testament, through Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
the Acts and the Epistles, to the last word of Reve- 
lation ! 

Does any flippant critic say, “ How tedious and 
tiresome it must have been! What was the good of 
this daily reading of the Bible year in and year out?” 
| answer that, apart from direct religious teaching, it 
was an education in morals, in the duties that we owe 
to our fellowmen, regard to which makes the peace 
and good order of society. And last but not least, 
this daily reading of the Bible was the best education 
jn the use of language, as the Bible is the largest, 
deepest and most overflowing ‘well of English 
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undefiled.””. The study of English literature will show 
at every step the influence of the English Bible. 
Nor is it in England alone that its educating power 
is felt. In our own country the greatest of American 
orators—from Patrick Henry to Daniel Webster and 
Henry Ward Beecher,—have found in it an ample 
store of words for their strongest arguments and most 
thrilling appeals. 

And so in a lesser degree with us all. Better than 
all the English classics put together, is King James’s 
version of the Old and New Testaments, and he who 
passes a portion of every day of his life in reading 
this one book, even if he reads no other, will become, 
in a degree that will suffice for all his needs, a master 
of the grand old English tongue. 

But no picture of Puritan life would be complete 
without the Puritan Sunday. It began, like the old 
Jewish Sabbath, on Saturday night, at the going 
down of the sun. As he declined in the west, my 
father would make the circuit of the household to 
hush the boyish and boisterous spirit of his children. 
“My sons,” he would say, “ we are on the borders of 
holy time.” Every implement of labor was laid 
aside ; no sound of the axe or the hammer was heard. 
All was hushed in a stillness that was like that of 
the grave. 

And Sunday morning, when the church beil began 
to toll, its quivering tones made our hearts quiver, as 
if it were the voice of God calling us to judgment. 
Slowly and reverently we walked up to the house of 
the Lord, with an awe upon our youthful spirits which 
did not admit of ill-ttimed gayety. There were no 
loud voices in the streets; no rude laughter broke 
the stillness of the holy day. 

At the village church, apart from the services of 
the day, the mere coming together of neighbors and 
friends, who perhaps did not see each other on any 
other day of the week—the meetings and the greet- 
ings—with all the kindly wishes for the welfare of one 
another, did more for neighborly friendship and thus 
for the peace of the community, than all other influ- 
ences combined. He who would blot out from the 
calendar the Puritan Sunday would destroy at one 
blow the simple life, out of which have sprung at once 
the homely virtues and the rugged strength, that have 
made the greatness of New England. 

Nor was the tension of restraint upon our spirits so 
prolonged as to break our real pleasure and enjoy- 
ment. When the services of the day were ended, 
it used to be said that “the Sabbath began to 
abate!” There was a little letting up of the grim 
sternness that had sat on every brow. There were 
answering smiles on loving faces, and a little more 
freedom in conversation. At length there came to 
the younger portion of the family a moment of 
anxious waiting. My brother Cyrus, who was two 
years the older, and I took our station in the front 
dooryard to watch for the going down of the sun! 
How long he lingered in the western sky. But kind 
nature favored us in the mountains that rose up to 
greet him and draw him into their shadow, and our 
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little hearts burst with joy as we flew away and gave 
vent to our pent-up spirits on the village green. 

And now, looking back from the distance of seventy 
years, what shall we say to such a childhood and boy 
hood, as a preparation for manhood? [Do they tend 
to make a puny creature, unfit for the struggle of 
life? Or is it not the best ordering of things, the 
one most conformed to nature itself, that the child 
should be ushered into existence in the sunshine, in 
which the little bud may open like a flower, and drink 
in strength as well as beauty with every wind that 
blows? Does the teaching of religion make one a 
Pharisee and a hypocrite? Or is faith the iron in 
the blood, which makes youth and manhood bold 
and strong? It is good to have something that 
is sacred to us, even if it be only in the distinction 
of time; that there should be holy hours, when 
heaven comes down to earth, and guardian spirits 
are so near that we can almost hear the fluttering of 
their wings. 

Cold and cynical observers may make light of 
these things as idle dreams. But life is made up of 
dreams. “We are such stuff as dreams are made of.” 
Instead of throwing them off, he who is wise will 
cling to them and wrap them close about him. 
Then the freshness of life’s morning will not vanish 
with the dawn : 

“The youth who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended.” 
Nor need we put an abrupt end to this progress by 
adding 
“ At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And melt into the light of common day.” 
Why should life grow coarse and common as we 
travel on towards the end? Ought we not rather to 
be rising higher and higher? So when the poet tells 
us that 
“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” 
we answer in sober earnestness, 
“ Heaven lies about us st://,” 


because we have never lost the dreams of our youth, 
which, crude as they may have been, still kept our 
hearts forever warm, forever young: ‘This is but a 
miniature world, and all the outward forms of things, 
as well as our spiritual intuitions, are but prophetic 
dreams, dim foreshadowings of the greater life that is 
yet to be. 

—FHenry M. Field. 
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SAYINGS, WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


Every one is kin to the rich man 

Money is often lost for want of money. 

Fools tie knots, and wise men loose them. 

Guests that come by daylight are best received. 

If an ass goes a-traveling, he'll not come home a horse. 


God makes, and apparel shapes, but it’s money that 
finishes the man. 
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Original in Goop 
LITERATURE IN THE HOME. 


The Growing Disuse of the Bible and Books Generally Read in 
the Household. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
Eminent as Author, Editor, Traveler, Lecturer, and a Master in the 
Realm of Literature 

HABIT of reading, acquaintance 
8 al with good literature and love of 
it are almost always home prod- 
ucts. Taste for reading is most 
easily acquired in early years, and with- 
out effort in a family atmosphere favor- 
able to it. Commonly the most impor- 
tant, the determining years of training for a child ::re 
between the ages of five and ten, and this is as true 
with regard to the mental growth that comes by 
means of books as it is with regard to the habits and 
the character that make for an useful and honorable 
life. I do not say a successful life, for the word suc- 
cess is very much misunderstood. If I did use it in 
relation to a human career I should not mean by it 
the production of a selfish, unscrupulous, rich man. 
There are many cases in which men and women, by 
native force or favoring circumstances, have over- 
come the lack of early home advantages, the want of 
an intelligent home atmosphere and of books, but for 
the majority the home life is a determining feature in 
a man’s intellectual life, that is to say in regard to 
self-cultivation and the development of the finer 
graces of the mind, from which come the greatest en- 
joyment and satisfaction amidst the struggles and 

discouragements of this world. 

I do not need to say that the love for books, the 
habit of reading, is the best refuge in advancing years 
from ennui of life. The habit of playing games, of 
theater-going, of interesting one’s self in social life, 
of gossip, even of travel, have all been recommended 
or noted as resources against ennui in middle life and 
old age. But all of them put together, and we will 
throw in politics and various reform agitations with 
them, do not compare for the satisfaction of the mind, 
for the occupation of the hours of loneliness or lei- 
sure, with the one habit of reading the best books, for 
interest in and acquaintance with literature, that is 
with the-most interesting and stimulating thought of 
allthe ages. The habit of reading is that, but it is 
something more. Judicious, well directed reading, 
which is study, teaches what life is, what the world 
is, and better fits a man for every duty and occupa- 
tion he enters in, it broadens his views and makes 
him more competent. He will be a better workman, 
in field or factory, if his intelligence is broadened, 
improved, and sharpened by acquaintance with books, 
he will be a more intelligent director of any business 
or any great enterprise, either of charity, commerce, 
or manufacture, if he is a well-informed man in the 
literature of the world. He will be worth more, worth 
more measured by day wages or bysalary. The habit 
of reading and comparing, a knowledge of what has 
been done and said before, of the experiments that 


have been tried in the past, make a man a better ob- 
server and judge of what is going on about him. By 
this knowledge he is better fitted to perform his 
duties as a citizen. Many of our most costly and 
foolish experiments iu town and city government, in 
education and in legislation for the beauty and health- 
fulness of our cities, are due to the fact that the men 
in temporary authority are ill-educated, unread, ig- 
norant, and act on insufficient information as to what 
has been tried before, and what by either logic or 
science is known to be futile and vicious. I am not 
by this saying that mere “ bookworms”’ are the best 
men for practical affairs. These are often only co- 
coons of knowledge, which are good for nothing until 
they are hatcheled and spun out in the action of prac- 
tical affairs. I am only saying that reading is, in the 
first place, the greatest private satisfaction to a man, 
and, in the second place, that every so-called practi- 
cal or business man is much better equipped for his 
work if he is a man well informed and has his mind 
enlarged by literature. 

The question of literature at home thus becomes a 
very practical question. And it is especially worth 
talking about now, for a reason that I will try to make 
clear. It has happened in these later years, on ac- 
count of several influences, that education even in the 
more intelligent families is not what it once was, and 
in the influx of foreign-born settlers we have a larger 
proportion of families than formerly in which there 
is no intellectual life. In education the state has 
undertaken to supplant the family. And the matter 
of the whole mental training of the young has been 
more and more turned over to the public school. 
The state is wholly inadequate to this work, tor the 
reason that nothing can supply in tender years the 
place of a home intellectual atmosphere in the for- 
mation of the habits of children. If they are accus- 
tomed to see books, or to hear at table intelligent 
conversation about the world of men and things 
reported in books and periodicals and newspapers, 
they easily form a taste for going to the sources 
that will inform or interest or amuse them. They 
will not look upon reading as a task but as the 
pleasure it is. 

If the home is full only of commonplace gossip and 
disregards the intellectual side, where are the chil- 
dren to acquire a taste for reading? Not in the 
streets, not in the athletic grounds, not in the schools. 
The theory of many parents, who think of the matter 
at all, is that they have nothing to do with rea: edu- 
cation, they are only concerned to make their chil- 
dren good and happy. They must go to school to 
learn. Never was a notion more disastrous. The 
schools do not supply the place of the home in edu- 
cation, especially in regard to literature and the habit 
of reading. The pupils go to school, in the majority 
of cases, not in all, as toa hated task. They are set 
to certain tasks, which seem to them dry and uninter- 
esting. In only a few schools, as yet, is a pleasant 
door opened to them through which they walk, or 
rather run with interest, into the world of literature 
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and the fascinations of science and entertaining 
Bknowledge of the world in which they live. 
But this is not all. The schools, driven on by an 


. unintelligent public sentiment, administered usually 


yy men who have not the least conception of what 
Beducation should be, are constantly overloaded with 
Scourses and studies beyond the capacity of the young 
Smind to assimilate. The sole object set before them 

is the passing of an examination in order to get into 
Pihe next grade or the higher school. In this crowd- 
ing of studies and push for going higher, in this at- 
}tempt to stuff the young minds with a mass of general 
Ftext-book information, there is no time for reading, 
no time for acquiring a taste for literature, no whole- 
some broadening of the mind by real cultivation. 
Now, what happens by wholly turning over educa- 
tion to the public schools, to the state, when there is 
no love of reading learned at home? Why, this is 
what happens, and what demands to be taken notice 

of. A large proportion of the children, of the young 
Speople, educated in this way, have no habit of read- 
ing. and do not in fact read at all or they read weak 
and vicious books which appeal to their lowest tastes, 
There is not the slightest exaggeration in this state- 
' ent. Hosts of young men and young women come 
tip for examination in colleges, and are admitted, who 
Pave never read any books except the text-books they 
mre required by the examination to know. Of the 
whole world of history, biography, fiction, poetry, sci- 
ence, outside of these meager text-books their minds 
rea blank, and thousands annually go through the 
district and high schools, following every turn in our 
nechanical scheme of education, without any habit 
f reading, any love of books, any conception of the 
‘orld of thought, which is the important world. 

This state of things will continue, and be intensi- 
ied, unless the schools change. And even if they do 
hange, if they simplify their courses, if they try to 
rain the mind instead of trying to stuff it, if they at- 
empt to teach literature, to instill a love for books 
ind for reading, under the most competent teachers, 
hey cannot supply the want of some intellectual at- 
nosphere in the home. 

The subject is a broad one, and as serious as it is 
‘xtensive. I only touch the exterior of it in this brief 
vaper. I might say something about the loss in vigor 
»f mind, in historical breadth, in language and style, 
in literary taste and discrimination, by the growing 
isuse of the Bible as a book generally read in the 
household. I will only add that the family in which 
the children do not acquire a taste for reading is 
rither incapable of giving it, not having it, or is dis- 
regardful of the welfare of its posterity and of the state. 


As ONE by one thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm. 


O fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 


—H. W. Longfellow. 
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THE STORY OF THE FENDER. 


Four feet upon the Fender, 
Four hands in close embrace, 

Two loving hearts and tender, 
Two lovers face to face. 


Four feet upon the Fender, 
Before an open fire, 

Of love receivers, each a lender, 
An aged dame and sire. 


Only two feet on the Fender, 
Two others are at rest, 
“ Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest." 


To The Story of the Fender, 
Told often and retold, 

Due homage let us render, 
Alike to young and old 


The feet once on the Fender, 
Whether in early days or late, 
Must in time their place surrender, 

When death opens wide his gate 
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THE CULTURE OF THE HOME, 
In its Relation to the Culture of the College. 


By FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGs, 
Professor of Sociology in Columbia College. 


==, MERICAN ideas upon the 
value of a college education 
have twice greatly changed 
within the century that is 
now closing. For more than 
a hundred years after the 
foundations of Harvard and 
of Yale were laid the New 
England college was re- 
garded with feelings almost 
of reverence. It was not 
expected that a boy would 
go to college unless he enter- 
tained a serious purpose to enter one of the three 
professions, of medicine, the law, and the ministry. 
A college education was therefore looked upon asa 
preparation for the career of a usefully learned man. 
{t was at once the highest form of culture and a 
means of livelihood. Dilettanteism was unknown. 
With increasing wealth and population in the years 
immediately preceding the Civil war there came a 
change in the relation of the college to the non-pro- 
fessional occupations. The three great professions 
were beginning to be, in a relative sense of the word, 
crowded. The writings of the New England authors, 
Bryant, Emerson, Lowell, Hawthorne, and the rest, 
had created an interest in literature, and the claims 
of a non-professional culture were beginning to re- 
ceive consideration. College men were now some- 
times venturing upon the uncertain callings of the 
newspaper editor and the magazine writer; a few 
found their way into business. Now and then a 
wealthy youth without ambition frankly admitted 
that he valued a college training as an intellectual ex- 
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perience that was worth while in itself, irrespective 
of any use that could be made of it. 

After the Civil war a marvelous development of 
industry was followed by important intellectual con- 
sequences. Life took on an intensely practical color. 
The business man became the conspicuous figure in 
the community. A bumptious type of the business 
man was evolved, and he began to adopt an exceed- 
ingly offensive tone towards his intellectual betters. 
He enjoyed nothing so much as to sneer at the col- 
lege graduate who had the temerity to ask for a place 
in his counting room. “/ began life, sir, without a 
dollar in my pocket ; /never saw a book after I was 
ten years old,” was his stereotyped autobiography. 
This arrogant ignoramus, however, never became 
really representative. As arule the successful busi- 
ness man of that period was a gentleman who could 
parse as well as he could figure, but one big sin must 
be charged to his account. He did allow his mind 
to dwell oftener on the remarkable success, as he con- 
sidered it, of some illiterate fellow who had made his 
million apparently unhampered by his educational 
defects, than upon the really greater success of the 
reasonably well-educated man who had made as much 
money, and, at the same time, had kept alive an inter- 
est in the progress of the world. The man who had 
left school before he was fifteen years of age, and by 
narrowing his life to money-making had amassed a 
fortune at forty, was undeniably the popular idol. 
The college, which had once been regarded with a 
reverential respect, was no longer regarded even with 
favor by a community whose thinking was gauged by 
the opinions of the business man. This was the first 
of the two great transformations which the American 
idea of the value of a college education has under- 
gone. 

Twenty years have effected a wonderful change. 
We have witnessed the most amazing growth of 
wealth that history records. We have witnessed also 
the most amazing revolution in belief. The scientific 
discoveries of the century which have culminated in 
this last quarter of it, have compelled the attention 
and the interest of the practical man, because they 
have put at his command such opportunities to amass 
wealth as former generations never dreamed of; but 
these same discoveries have, on the theoretical side, 
organized themselves in the great doctrine of evolu- 
tion which has absolutely reconstructed our notions 
of Nature and of life. We have found ourselves in 
an intellectual ferment of unparalleled extent and 
vigor. ‘The most absorbed business man has been 
unable to keep out of it. He has been compelled, 
whether he would or no, to listen, to argue, and, most 
important of all, to read. 

Meanwhile, wealth has brought many forms of 
luxury, including foreign travel, for which Americans 
have developed a passion. Contact with the art and 
the refinements of the old world has created at last 
a genuine desire for culture for its own sake, and this 
desire has grown so rapidly, and has made itself felt 
in so many subtle ways, that, without any one’s being 


quite aware of what was happening, a new concep- 
tion of education has silently displaced the notions 
of twenty years ago. The business man no less than 
the professional man now sees that education is to 
have henceforth a tremendous practical importance. 
He sees that in the purely theoretical researches of 
the laboratory are laid the foundations of all the 
practical arts that must hereafter depend upon ai 
exceedingly refined knowledge of physics and of 
biology. He sees that the pleasures of life will soon 


be exhausted for his family and for himself unless | 


their intellectual and moral resources are replenished 
from the inexhaustible streams of literature, philoso- 
phy and art. He is beginning to see that the re- 
demption of our national and municipal governments 
from the control of greed and corruption can be ac- 
complished only by the unselfish efforts of men who 
are willing to make some personal sacrifice for the 
public good, and he already knows, as the result of 
much observation, that there is a close connection 
between this particular kind of patriotism and that 
sort of culture which is fed by historical studies. 


One other influence has helped to establish this — 


conviction that culture, irrespective of its money value 
is an essential element in the national life. As soon 
as business men began to see, and not only to see but 


to feel, the great truth that industry and commerce ~ 


cannot sever themselves from intellectua! progress, 
and that the important question to ask is not whether 
this particular study or that particular investigation 
will immediately pay, but whether study in general 
and investigation in general will in the long run pay, 


they began to show their new faith in two important | 


kinds of works. They began sending their sons, and 
not only their sons but their daughters also to college. 
They began to make those splendidly generous gifts 
to colleges and to universities which have enabled 
our higher institutions of learning so to develop and 
to reorganize their courses of instruction that it is 
now possible for the American student to obtain at 
any one of our four or five great universities the ad- 
vantages which, fifteen years ago, could be had only 
in Europe. 


a man of business, to have the interests and the asso- 


ciations that the college life establishes; and finally, | 


that it is a good thing for the college man to enter 
upon a business career if his tastes incline him that 
way. For a dozen years past large numbers of col- 
lege men have been going into business occupations, 
and their success, combined with their personal in- 
fluence and their loyalty to their alma maters, has 
completed this second revolution in the American 
popular idea of the college. 


But with this appreciation of the value of culture | 


This close codperation and sympathy be- © 
tween the academic and the business world has been | 
productive of good in very many ways, but in none © 
more important than the feeling which it has created, © 
that it is a good thing for the son and the daughter 7 
of the business man to go to college ; that it isa good | 
thing for the young man who expects to go into busi- | 
ness, and for the young woman who expects to marry | 
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the relation of the college to the home. The effi- 
ciency of the school and the college as creators of 
culture is now as much overestimated as, a genera- 
tion ago, it was underestimated. This may seem a 
strange ching for a university professor to say, but I 
have good eason for saying it and it is my excuse for 
writing this article. 

A single episode in our educational development 
has shown the whole subject in the clearest light. 
For a year or two past the newspapers have been pub- 
lishing articles revealing the deplorable deficiencies 
in English exhibited by school pupils and college 
graduates. Investigating committees have discovered 
in the very centers of learning the most preposterous 
ignorance of our mother-tongue, and of the noble 
literature which is our heritage. The ignorance of 
history is hardly less astonishing. 

The conclusion that has been drawn from these 
revelations is that schools and colleges in their devo- 
tion to classical and scientific studies have woefully 
neglected a more important side of culture. The 
conclusion is not wholly untrue, but it is not the 
whole truth, and it is to the unperceived remainder 
that I wish to ask attention. 

As a professor for six years in a college for women, 
where my work was chiefly with undergraduate stu- 
dents who were candidates for the bachelor’s degree, 
and as a professor subsequently in a university for 
men where my work is altogether with graduate stu- 
dents who have taken the bachelor’s degree and are 
now preparing themselves for advanced scholarship 
or for professional life, I have had an excellent op- 
portunity to observe the relation of that culture which 
is obtained in the home to that culture which can be 
obtained in school and college. I do not propose to 
go into details; I will merely state the conclusion to 
which my observations have led me. It isthis: A 
young man or a young woman who comes to college 
from an ambitious but uncultivated family, in whose 
home life the great events of history and the great 
creations of literature are never talked about in a 
familiar way, may become a diligent student and may 
achieve a noteworthy success in natural science or 
even in philology, but the chances are a hundred to 
one that he or she will never care for culture in the 
truest sense of the word, and they are at least fifty to 
one that no amount of instruction will enable him or 
her to master the essential structure, not to mention 
the niceties, of the English language. The college 
‘an do much, but it cannot equalize the difference 
»etween him who from his cradle has heard his native 
tongue spoken correctly and musically, and who, 
‘throughout his childhood has associated all that is 
most beautiful in literature with the tones of his 
mother’s voice, and his less fortunate fellow who, 
intil he entered the fitting school had never been 
corrected in his speech or been made acquainted with 
any writings of greater charm than his text-books. 

If schools and colleges have failed in their duty, 
ind [| think it must be confessed that in a measure 
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they have failed, they are no longer indifferent to the 
importance of the essential elements of culture. They 
will not hereafter neglect English for Greek or his- 
tory for quaternions. But notwithstanding all that 
they can do, English and hisiory will still be bywords 
of reproach to the American people unless the home 
follows the example of the college in emphasizing 
their importance. The cultivated mother has no duty 
superior to that of leading her child to care for the 
world of beauty and of truth as he cares for the world 
of material interests. The educated father has no 
responsibility greater than that of awakening his son 
to understand what influences have created nations 
and destroyed them, and through what steps the 
blessings of civil liberty have been achieved. 
—Frankiin H, Giddings. 
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THE PRINTING PRESS. 


A crowning glory, the Printing Press, 
Mankind to help, to guide, to bless, 
’ Teaching, preaching, noting down 
Daily doings of field and town 
And wearing well its golden crown 
Of glory. 
This messenger comes with life and light, 
From out the regions of inky night, 
Noting darkened hours and brilliant day-~ 
Finding pleasant paths and sorrow'’s ways, 
Within its influential rays 
Of story. 
It brings fresh news from far and near, 
Notes the welcome smile, the falling tear, 
At birth and bridal, tomb and bier, 
Recites alike of grief and pain, 
Or tells of joy in glad refrain 
Of song. 
It argues, urges, pleads and prays, 
Mankind to walk in wisdom’s ways, 
To shun the paths of errors maze, 
Good counsel gives to age and youth, 
Loved and revered, when true to truth, 
The Pres 
All honor, when it takes its aim, 
And turns its guns on sin and shame, 
In darkened ways of wrong and blame, 
When it firmly stands in the paths of right, 
Looking well to distance, object and sight 
And fires. 
O, a marvelous thing is the Press, we know, 
We find its products wherever we go, 
As it rattles away at a pace not slow; 
In telling the world what the world’s about, 
It’s a wonderful genius for finding out 
The news. 
The nose for news is a noted nose, 
The legend is good as far as it goes, 
But it sometimes smells out more than it knows. 
And when in attempting to get a good “ scoop ” 
There has been known to fall into the soup 
The reporter 
As to what we should do without the Press, 
We may not discuss or attempt to guess, 
There would need to be drawn up ready for battle, 
An army of tongues, for gossip and prattle, 
A tittle of this and of that some tattle, 
Ah, Me. 
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THE BEGINNING ANT THE END. 


In God’s own image, nude and nameless, 
Heedless, helpless, sinless, aimless, 
Some mid smiles of joy and gladness, 
Some mid sorrow, sin and sadness, 
Life’s race Beginning. 
The pilgrims each an earnest claimant, 
For kind attention, food and raiment : 
Time passing on, years live and lengthen, 
Soul and body grow and strengthen, 
Losing and Winning. 
The fiat comes. Earth’s hours are numbered, 
All with mortality encumbered, 
God’s fingers touch their passing breath— 
A sigh, a gasp, a halt, and death 
Ends the Beginning. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS 
As Benefits and Blessings in the Home. 


By MILTON BRADLEY. 
Author of the celebrated ‘‘ Checkered Game of Life,” “ Authors,” 
“ Reading Games,” Etc., Etc. 

HE amusements of mankind have 
always been a fascinating study, 
and whoever has the leisure to 
trace their development from 
age to age will find the story 
grows more interesting with 
every new chapter. In this con- 
nection it may be interesting to 
notice a unique and valuable 
book just published in a limited 
library edition, entitled “ Ko- 
rean Games,” by Mr. Stewart 

Culin, who is in charge of the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. In arecent correspondence 
with the writer Mr. Culin has briefly and quite 
clearly set forth his theory of the origin of games 
which is elaborately presented in this novel book. 
By his permission the following quotation from his 
letter is made as expressing in condensed form the 
theory of the origin of games and their great antiq- 
uity and universal use in all ages and all countries, 
and thereby indicating that instead of being in ad- 
vance of the older nations the present American gen- 
eration is far behind in all that pertains to the educa- 
tional use of games and amusements. 


MR. CULIN’S THEORY. 


“That games originated in the craving for pastime 
and amusement which seems to be common to 
humanity has heretofore hardly been questioned. It 
has recently been asserted, however, that this so 
called ‘festal’ theory is intenable, and that prac- 
tically all games and especially those like dominoes 
and cards, and board games like backgammon and 
chess were derived from the customs of divination 
practiced by primitive man. It has also been shown 
that the rudiments of practically all our popular games 
exist among barbarous and even savage people. 

“It is further asserted that the implements used in 


games, which may be classified in three general 
divisions, are descended to us from primitive times. 
First among these divisions are what were originally 
instruments of magic, usually employed to determine 
number. ‘These comprise dice and the teetotum, and 
among savages a variety of objects such as staves, 
cowrie shells, etc. Secondly: Game boards. These 
may be interpreted as having represented originally 
the world and its divisions. Third: The men or 
pieces which stood for the players and performed the 
circuit of the board according to the throws. 

“Cards may be looked upon as having been origi- 
nally magical. Their ancestry may be traced to the 
marked arrow of primitive culture, the shaftments 
of which were used like cards in America. Korean 
cards, from which the Chinese cards appear to be 
descended, still bear the mark of an arrow feather on 
their backs. Games intended for the purposes of in- 
struction appear to have existed in Eastern Asia from 
remote antiquity. Such games are permitted in 
schools in China, Korea and Japan, and while all 
other amusements are forbidden to school children, 
they are actually encouraged within the school itself. 
Prominent among their school games is one resem- 
bling the ‘ Mansion of Happiness’ played on a large 
board with divisions in which are printed the names 
of all the titles and ranks of government officials. 
The moves are made according to the throws with 
dice or similar objects and the players advance 
according to their throws, through the successive 
ranks to the highest positions, thus learning the steps 
of elevation and the rules of promotion. In Japan 
a similar game serves to instruct children in geog- 
raphy. Letter games, not altogether unlike those 
invented in New England, are also permitted to school 
children, while both in China and Japan games of 
cards, also for children, exist, intended for moral in- 
struction and mental exercise. After the revolution 
of 1868 in Japan, cards were made bearing pictures 
of foreign objects, with the popular motto, ‘ opening 
and improving,’ referring to the introduction oi 
foreign ideas. In general it may be said that the 
games of children are not true games, but rather 
imitations or dramatizations of true games.” 

In the preface of his book Mr. Culin says: “The 
incentive to the preparation and publication of this 
work was primarily the inspiration drawn from sug- 
gestions based upon his studies of the institutions 
and games of primitive American peoples, made to 
me by my friend and collaborator, Mr. Frank Hamil- 
ton Cushing of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
of Washington. In his suggestions as to the object 
and origin of American games, I recognized a means 
of removing the study of games and allied customs 
from the uncertain domain of so called Folklore into 
the realm of true scientific investigation. I have left 
the direct comparison of the games of the two conti- 


nents to Mr. Cushing, while I have carried forward the 7 
investigation of the Asiatic games upon the intrinsic § 
evidence they themselves have afforded.” Mr. Culin 9 
says also ia his introduction: “Impressed with the J 
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difficulties that beset the direct application of the ex- 
planations found in primitive life to our own cus- 
toms, I have turned to Eastern Asia for evidence to 
connect the remote past with the present, and espe- 
cially to Korea, a land most prolific in survivals, for 
confirmation of my theory. Games, I hold, must 
be regarded not as conscious inventions, but as sur- 
vivals from primitive conditions, under which they 
originated in magical rites and chiefly as a means of 
divination. Based upor certain fundamental con- 
ceptions of the universe, they are characterized by a 
certain sameness if not identity, throughout the 
world. Without the confirmation of linguistic evi- 
dence they are insufficient to establish the connec- 
tion of races or the transference of culture. They 
furnish, however, the most perfect existing evidence 
of the underlying foundation of mystic concepts upon 
which so much of the fabric of our culture is built, 
and are of the highest value from the wide applica- 
tion which may be made of the principles which they 
illustrate.” We learn from Mr. Culin’s book, as well 
as from other sources, that the genuine games of the 
ancients were exhibitions of feats of strength and 
skill as are our athletic games of foot racing, vaulting, 
baseball, football, etc. 

It is claimed that these exercises of the adults were 
imitated by the children in many rude ways and thus 
the originations of chess, checkers and other quiet 
games of the present time were derived from mimic 
contests of the tribes with each other in their friendly 
games of strength or from the actual wars for which 
their athletic games prepared them. It is interesting 
to note that the same imitating of outdoor sports has 
been going on in recent years by manufacturers who 
have put on the market various board games rep- 
resenting contests at baseball, football, bicycle racing, 
horse trotting, etc. 

THE GENESIS OF AMERICAN GAMES. 


About the year 1843, a firm in Salem, Mass., pub- 
lished a game of cards called “ Dr. Busby,” prepared 
by the daughter of a clergyman in a neighboring town, 
and about the same time they also issued an im- 
proved edition of a board game called the “* Mansion 
of Happiness,” which had been published nearly 
fifty years earlier in England, and was almost un- 
known in America. This was practically the begin- 
ning of the publication of a class of healthful fire- 
side games in this country. From the game of “ Dr. 
Busby” a valuable line of instructive card games 
has resulted of which perhaps the earliest was 
* Authors ;’’ and following the general plan of “* Man- 
sion of Happiness,” the “ Checkered Game of Life ” 
was published in the year 1863. 

From the publication of these two games has grown 
in this country a large line of social home games, some 
original and many more imitations, under a new 
name. Croquet when first introduced into this 
country, about 1865, was crude both in its material 
and rules. From this dooryard game has been devel- 
oped the modern American professional game of 
croquet, which, with its perfect level dirt floor and 
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cushioned walls may be called the queen of outdoor 
games to-day. This class of morally clean and health- 
ful games has increased until their number is legion, 
and wherever properly used their influence has been 
not only innocent but morally and_ physically 
healthful. 

f'HE DEGENERACY OF MODERN TIMES. 

But in later years certain commercial conditions 
have so influenced the American market that at 
present the conscientious parent must exercise much 
care and patience in the judicious selection of games 
for the home circle. 

Twenty-five years ago every city of moderate size 
and every large village had one or more book, sta- 
tionery and toy stores, usually conducted personally 
by the proprietor, who was necessarily a man of in- 
telligence and education. Games formed a part of 
these stocks, and parents and others could secure 
reliable suggestions and directions in the purchasing 
of their holiday presents, as well as such goods as 
were required from time to time at other seasons. 
But in the more modern methods of trade in which 
large department houses have so generally superseded 
the smaller stores all this, except possibly in the 
larger cities, is relegated to clerks who are inexperi- 
enced in the goods, and frequently have been secured 
for the holiday trade only, and at the close of the 
season will disappear from public notice, along with 
the entire stock of goods, until the approach of the 
holidays again. In the meantime, those who may 
desire to make selections of these goods must wait 
ten months, or at best make their selections from the 
left over stock of the past season. 

The “book counter” is now a department of a 
huge establishment in waich the proprietors have no 
direct contact with the goods or the purchaser, and 
while the buyer may purchase at a small profit to the 
dealer and save a percentage in the price paid, the 
judgment of the clerk cannot be relied upon for a 
proper selection, because the goods are often as un- 
familiar to the seller as to the buyer. If, in addition 
to these conditions, the purchasers of this class of 
goods act on the principle of securing the largest box 
and most gaudy label possible for the money, regard- 
less of the literary or other valuable characteristics 
of the contents, who shall be blamed if after a time 
the dealers place only such goods as these on their 
counters? Certainly under these conditions manu- 
factures and publishers must be more than human if 
they do not adapt their goods to the demand of the 
trade, offering the public those which are most salable. 

These conditions have so influenced the buying of 
children’s games and amusements that, with the care- 
less treatment of the articles by the parent after they 
have been bought and bestowed on the children, the 
result has been the accumulation of quantities of 
practically useless rubbish in many houses, even 
though originallysome of the articles might have 
been the source of pleasure and profit to the home 
circle if they had only been properly presented to 
the children. An honest and well-meaning parent 
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said, in speaking of the use of games in her home: 
“Well, somehow our children don’t seem to care for 
games. We have bought them every Christmas, and 
they are just looked at and soon piled away on the 
closet shelves.” It may not be easy to determine 
whether the unfortunate condition of the game ques- 
tion in this particular family was caused by the in- 
ferior quality of the games published and methods 
of selling them, or primarily by the indifference of 
parents in general to the intellectual quality in mak- 
ing their purchases, whereby the dealers become ac- 
customed to offering a line of cheap and showy boxes 
without regard to their contents. However, in either 
case the difficulty can be remedied very largely by 
the parents if they will buy only such publications as 
seem to have merit and then join in the games with 
the children, and thus contribute their part to the 
home life, instead of first buying a box because of 
its size and striking colors and then tossing it to the 
children without further care, to be broken up or 
thrown aside in a day or a week. 
THE CLASSIFICATION OF GAMES. 

All games may be grouped in three general classes : 

First, games of pure chance, as the simple throwing 
of dice, rotating of a teetotum or top, in fact any de- 
vice in which the result cannot be influenced by the 
act of the player. 

Second, games of pure skill, as in chess, checkers 
and other like games, in which each move is governed 
entirely by the judgment of the player. Also those 
games of cards in which success depends on the 
ability of the player to answer questions in history, 
science, etc., may be considered as practically games 
of skill. 

Third, combined chance and skill, as backgammon, 
in which each move is governed by the throw of the 
dice and the judgment of the player, or card games 
in which the dealing of the cards introduces the ele- 
ment of chance. 

In games of pure chance there is practically no 
educational value nor intellectual interest. Games 
of skill in whatever form are educational in the 
highest degree in cultivating quickness of percep- 
tions as to the motive of a move made by one’s op- 
ponent or the effect which will result from a proposed 
move of his own. Also reasonable quickness of de- 
cision is necessary in moving, and this is a very de- 
sirable faculty to cultivate. Games of chance and 
sl.ill combined are educational whether any really 
valuable facts are contained in the material of the 
game or not, because the training of the mind to 
reason intelligently and to act quickly in accordance 
with unexpected conditions is secured in practically 
the same way as in games of pure skill and the added 
element of chance affords aid and encouragement to 
the less skilled players. 


DOES THE PLAYING OF GAMES EDUCATE? 


While the question of the antiquity of the origin of 
the love of games in the human mind may be involved 
in doubt, it most certainly is an element which should 


be taken advantage of by every parent and educator. 
In the kindergarten Friedrich Froebel, half a century 
ago, laid hold on this fact, and by his adoption of 
simple playthings, arranged in a scientific way, 
founded a system of infant instruction which has 
already revolutionized the methods of the primary 
schools and very materially modified those of the 
higher grades, and is destined to revolutionize the 
school instruction of the world, although it is still 
carried on against great odds, because of the con- 
servatism of many of our prominent educators. The 
large number of apparently new games which have 
appeared in this country in the last twenty-five years 
or more have produced the impression that this is 
peculiarly an age of popular amusements, and many 
seem fearful that the condition forebodes a demor- 
alizing influence on the coming generations of young 
people. But the danger lies not so much in the large 
number as in the poor quality of the games which 
are purchased and the manner in which they are 
used. We are all aware that each child has natural 
and special likes and dislikes for various subjects, 
and hence in buying and using games parents may 
take advantage of these impressions. Because of the 
attraction for games that exists in the mind of every 
young child, the playing of games under proper influ- 
ences and right management can be made decidedly 
helpful in the direction of those studies which the 
child regards as least attractive. For this purpose 
let the game be selected that will treat mildly of the 
subject, but still with enough interest in the method 
to sugar coat the instruction imparted, until after a 
little while the dislike or indifference of the child to 
that line of investigation may be overcome or modi- 
fied. This whole matter seems to be merely a ques- 
tion of making the knowledge of words and things 
interesting rather than a task, and applies as well to 
adults as infants, and to the home as to the kinder- 
garten. 
PARENTS SHOULD PLAY WITH THE CHILDREN. 

If our educators are acting on these general prin- 
ciples why may not parents also take part in the good 
work, and oftentimes improve and refresh their own 
minds by joining with the children in the simple but 
interesting and instructive games which are published 
in large quantities, but too frequently overlooked by 
the uncles and aunts when making purchases at the 
holidays and other times? In some homes social 
games and amusements in the family circle are promi- 
nent during winter evenings, but the number of these 
homes is probably so small that they form the excep- 
tions rather than the rule even in this country, where, 
perhaps, more attention is given to the social home 
life than in manyothers. In the large majority of our 
homes the parents seem to have no time to give to 
the amusement or instruction of the children, because 
the father is absorbed in his business, his daily paper, 
his club or church work, and the mother is busy with 
her daily cares and other interests literary, charitable 
and social. If this subject, which is already attract- 
ing a great deal of attention and exciting discussion 
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in many quarters, is worthy the consideration of par- 
ents, then the character of the games and amuse- 
ments to be selected becomes of prime importance if 
the object aimed at is to amuse and improve at the 
same time. Should we accept these propcsitions, it 
follows that the selection of their recreations and 
amusements, as well as the books they read, ought 
not to be left to the children, but must be carefully 
chosen and superintended by the parents. If achild 
has an undue love for games, much of the glamour 
and fascination may be worn off by contests in the 
home where it may be held within proper limits, while 
if forbidden, as it was in many a New England family 
a few generations ago, the subject assumes a wonder- 
ful fascination in the eyes of the boy which may later 
lead him astray. 
NO STAKES TO BE ALLOWED. 

The playing of games of any kind for gain in any 
form is unwise and should not be encouraged. If 
one has not interest enough in a game to enjoy it in 
a friendly contest without the inspiration of stakes, he 
may well seek some other recreation. The line is 
narrow between prizes and stakes, and yet there is a 
line which may be called the danger line and avoided 
accordingly. The one fact that in playing for a prize 
nothing is forfeited by the loser counts in its favor 
and removes the actual element of gambling, so that 
it is not likely to be carried to excess, and still it does 
not seem that any one who enjoys a social game for 
itself, need have the added incentive of a prize to 
give interest to the contest. 

In considering this subject in relation to the amuse- 
ments of the home, it may seem unnecessary to refer 
to the practice of cheating in playing games, but still 
experience has proved that some otherwise consci- 
entious people seem to think it very funny to cheat 
in various ways in playing games in which nothing of 
value is at stake. It is argued that because no one 
loses anything there is no harm, but no logic can 
demonstrate that even among adults such practices 
are justifiable, and much less should they be tolerated 
in the company of children. It is not unfair to judge 
that a man who will cheat ina game of cards will 
overreach you dishonestly in trade if he feels quite 
confident the irregularity will pass unnoticed. It is 
but a step from cheating in games to falsifying ac- 
count books in counting room or banking house. 

The most popular class of games are those in 
which there is a fair proportion of both chance and 
skill, and which do not require too much technical 
knowledge on any literary or scientific subject. In 
historical games, for example, if considerable knowl- 
edge of history is necessary in order to succeed, 
those who are not well informed will hesitate to 
‘ake part. Such are adapted only to family circles, 
where all the players are well acquainted, and for 
school use. 

In many social games played with cards, the rules 
are such that a constant association with the cards 

‘ords much instruction, as for example, the game 
Authors and others, which are arranged on the 


isted to the ordinary “playing cards,” in New 
England especially, has largely died out and _ intel- 
ligent people have learned that the good or evil effect 
of a game is in the use made of it and not in the 
devices printed on the cards. The writer well re- 
members that when he was a small boy, a companion 
became possessed of a game of * Dr. Busby,” and 
both were quite fascinated with the cards, but for 
some time the playing was done very secretly, because 
they were quite sure that there must be something 
wicked in playing “cards,” and hence discovery 
would bring a reprimand and possibly punishment. 
Also in later years, when the game of Authors was 
first published, there were good people who, while 
they could not exactly explain the logic of their 
assumption, were quite sure that the publishing of 
card games was verging closely on the domain of 
that evil gentleman, of whom we are warned to be 
constantly on our guard. 
THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE. 

In conclusion, whatever else may be truthfully said 
and written of the degeneracy of the time, one thing 
seems true, that much of the nonsense which used to 
be entertained regarding cards has been lived down, 
and intelligent people judge the acts of others by 
their intentions and the practical results rather than 
by some old-time dogma. While as yet it may be a 
question whether the introduction of games into 
school exercises is legitimate, it is certainly a matter 
worthy of consideration in view of the reported ac- 
tion of the Eastern nations, as mentioned by Mr. 
Culin, and still further because already some of the 
best private school-teachers in this country, who are 
free to follow their own judgment regardless of the 
dictation of educational boards, are already adopting 
this method. But whatever may be our individual 
opinions regarding the various details, let us remem- 
ber that there is great educational value in games, 
and that when played in the family circle at suitable 
times they may afford greater benefits, educationally, 
socially and morally, than can be secured in any 
other way. 

Did the limits of this article permit, it would be a 
pleasure to speak of those social amusements which 
lie outside of the “real” games and which in a 
greater or less degree embody the dramatic art. The 
acting of charades must necessarily be given a prom- 
inent place in this list of amusements. When a pas 
time of such a character is entered into without the 
labor of elaborate preparation in advance, it can be 
made exceedingly interesting, and will develop quick 
ness of thought both in originating the acts and in 
guessing the meaning which those acts are intended 
to convey. A good charade party requires more ac 
tors than are commonly found in one family, but 
much enjoyment can often be secured by a very lim- 
ited number of actors and a small audience, which 
can easily be made up in any neighborhood at short 
notice. 

—Milton Bradley. 
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IN SNOWFLAKE TIME. 


Snowflakes are falling, 
And quickly recalling 
The story that Winter is near, 
With his coming and presence so drear, 
Snow here and then there, 
Soon thick everywhere; 
A shiver and shake, 
At the sight of a flake, 
And a chill in the wintry air, 
Till a robe of pure white, 
* At once spotless and light, 
Close over the landscape is spread, 
Covering forest and field, 
When the autumn days yield 
Their sway and a funeral pall 
Is shaken at a hasty made call, 
And Summer, sweet Summer, is dead. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE HOME AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Why the Two Should Work in Harmony. 


By Tuomas M. 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Springtield, Mass. 
HE public school has un- 
questionably come to be 
one of the most power- 
ful forces in modern life. 
The children enrolled in 
the public schools of our 
country to-day would 
form a procession, single 
file, reaching from Bos- 
ton to San Francisco, or 
one from New York to 

Chicago thrée columns 

deep. They equal in 

number more than seven 
times the population of 

New York city, almost 

fourteen times that of 
Philadelphia or Chicago, or twenty-seven times that 
of Boston. Over one-sixth of the population of the 
country is enrolled in the schools. The army of 
teachers, in whose hands the lives of these American 
citizens of the next century are now fashioned and 
formed, numbers over 400,000. 

I am asked by the editor of this magazine to say in 
a few words what parents can do, besides paying 
their taxes for the support of this institution, to ren- 
der its work as effective as possible for good. 

1. The teacher stands, in the language of the law, 
“in the place of the parent.’’ Whilst this can never 
be true in the fullest sense of the word, the teacher’s 
relation to his pupils ought to be one coming in inti- 
macy and sacredness next to that of the parent. A 
teacher must be far more than a mere instructor; he 
must be a moral force. The relation between teacher 
and pupil must be such that mind must reach mind 
and that heart must touch heart. The relation must 
therefore be one of confidence, trust and affection. 


This is not too high an ideal to be realized. It is 
realized in thousands of schools throughout the land 
to-day. 

What can the parent do to bring about and to foster 
this relation between his child and its teacher? The 
parent must speak to his child of the teacher with 
the same respect with which he demands that the 
teacher should speak of him to the child. The 
parent has no more right to undermine the moral 
relation between teacher and child than the teacher 
has to undermine the moral relation between parent 
and child. The teacher should be mentioned at the 
table with the same respect with which the parent 
should be mentioned in school. The free and disre- 
spectful way in which parents so commonly criticise, 
in the presence of their children, the teacher’s actions 
and motives, is one of the greatest obstacles in the 
way of making the public schools the great moral 
force which they might be. It is impossible for a 
teacher to win the love of a child so long as he has 
the enmity of the parent. 

2. A visit to the school by the parent has generally 
a very wholesome effect on the child. All children 
are exceedingly anxious to appear to advantage, in 
point of conduct as well as in their lessons, when 
father or mother is present. They feel and appre- 
ciate the sympathetic interest which their parents 
show in their progress ; and in many instances even 
a few such visits have aroused ambition and life ina 
careless, listless child. 

Moreover, the effects of such visits on parents are 
equally happy. They become acquainted with the 
teacher, obtain a knowledge of his work, his purposes 
and his motives at first hand, and find themselves 
ever after in a position to co-operate with him more 
intelligently and more sympathetically. 

3. Parents can see to it that selfish, ignorant peo- 
ple, and people of low ideals, are kept off the school 
board. The community in which some such people 
are not found on the school board is a very excep- 
tional one, and the community in which such persons 
are in the minority is more fortunate than many of 
our cities are. The public school system of any one 
of our largest cities is as important an interest as 
any of our largest universities, and its administration 
requires as much intelligence and as much character 
as the management of any of our universities. 
There is no reason, therefore, why any person who 
would not be regarded competent to serve on the 
board of trustees of Yale or Harvard, should be con- 
sidered competent to fill the position of member of 
the school board in any of our larger cities. This is 
not an ideal which cannot be realized ; it will be real- 
ized just so soon as good people will combine and 
say at the ballot box that it shall be realized. 

4. Parents can do a most important service to the 
schools by sending their own children there. In 
democratic America, in the words of Dr. Holmes, 
“we are all equal and more than equal to one an- 
other.” Now, if people “who are more than equal ” 
to their fellow citizens, for purely social reasons, 
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withdraw their children from the public schools, they 
strike a serious blow at this institution. A citizen 
has a legal right to educate his child in a parochial 
school for religious reasons, or in any other private 
school for social reasons; but it is, in my judgment, 
unfortunate for the public schools and for his own 
children if he decides to exercise this legal right. 

5. Parents have it in their power to elevate the 
character of the public schools by demanding that 
teachers shall not only be men and women of educa- 
tion, but also men and women of high character, and 
of culture and refinement. Coarseness of manner 
should be as fata! an objection to a person seeking a 
teacher’s position as ignorance or lack of professional 
training. Parents should demand that no teacher be 
placed in charge of their children who could not, for 
good reasons, be received into the family on terms of 
social equality. This, again, is not too high an ideal 
to be attained. It is difficult to realize it at present, 
and for two reasons : 

(1) The salaries paid teachers in elementary schools 
otter little inducement to persons of culture as well 
as intelligence to enter the service of these schools. 
Such persons can easily find employment which, if it 
is less congenial, is much more remunerative. 

(2) The very excellence of the public schools has 
given sufficient intelligence to pass examinations toa 
stratum in society which years ago was excluded 
from the teacher’s position by the ordinary examina- 
tions required by !aw, and was thus prevented from 
coming in competition with teachers of refinement 
and culture. In many communities the “market is 
overstocked ” with this * free raw material,”’ and many 
politicians on school boards in the larger cities seem 
to prefer it to the “finished product.” It is therefore 
obvious that the very excellence of the public school 
system brings about a condition of things which may 
check further advance, unless a high public sentiment 
demand that teachers be not only intelligent men and 
women and skillful pedagogues, but also ladies and 
gentlemen in the best sense of these words. 

— Thomas M. Balitet. 


Selected tor GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


PERTINENT AND IMPERTINENT. 

The best mirror is an old friend. 

Pain is forgotten when gain comes. 

The day has eyes, the night has ears. 

Six feet of earth make all men equal. 

Open not your door when the devil knocks. 

Pride in prosperity turns to misery in adversity. 

The calmest husbands make the stormiest wives. 

Send not for a hatchet to break open an egg with 

“Tis better to cry over your goods than after them. 

That is but an empty purse that is tull of other men’s 
money. 

One barber shaves not so close but another catcheth 
the bird 

Riches have made more men covetous, than covetous- 
ness hath made men rich. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


FROM THE WINDOWS OF THE HOME, 


By E. C. GarRpner, 

Senior Member of the Architectural firm of Gardner, Pyne & Gard. 
ner, Springtield, Mass., author of *“ Model Homes for Model 
Housekeepers,” as written for the Initial Volume of Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING, also of “Homes and How to Make Them,” 
“ The House that Jill Built,” etc., etc. 


HE first houses that ever 
T were built were very 
small and very endur 
ing. So enduring that 
~ although no man can 
guess how long ago they 
were made, they still ex- 
ist in perfect condition 
from foundation to roof, 
: and the lasting material 
of which they are com- 
posed is often used in 
dwellings of the 19th 
century. ‘hese old houses had certain defects that 
have not yet been outgrown by housebuilders, cer- 
tain merits which we have not yet learned to imitate. 
They fitted the occupant perfectly. He could not 
even turn over in bed without moving the walls. He 
had one window, nearly as wide as the house, and 
which was also his front door. He enjoyed hospi- 
tality, but his guests brought their houses with them, 
staid at home while they were visiting and gossiped 
through the open windows. He never saved any- 
thing ; he never wasted anything. Even his funeral 
expenses were reduced to the lowest terms, for he 
lived and died in his coffin and was buried where he 
fell, in the bosom of his forefathers. 

His house not only fitted him but it revealed his 
character. He was not ambitious nor enterprising, 
but he had any eye for beauty, and by using a mi- 
croscope we find that his notions of beauty were not 
unlike our own. He had not learned that progress 
is the law of creation, and it never occurred to him 
that he would need to enlarge his house to make 
room for modern conveniences or increased posses- 
sions. He was a genuine conservative. He never 
traveled, and his only apparent excuse for living was 
the fact that he happened to be born alive. These 
and other traits we can infer with certainty from the 
empty houses he has left behind him. We call him 
a “mollusk” and his petrified cities “fossiliferous 
rocks.” 

The most of us have somewhat more varied needs, 
mentally and physically, than the quiet old mollusks, 
but in the building of our houses we contrive to 
“give ourselves away” almost as effectually as they 
did. It is not always safe to conclude that a man 
who builds a palace must be a millionaire,—he may 
be on the eve of bankruptcy,—but he is likely to be 
one who wishes to appear rich and feels that he 
ought to be; neither must it be inferred that the 
owner of a modest dwelling is poor, though we may 
safely assume that he is at least indifferent to the 
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display of wealth. Perhaps we ought not to take it 
for granted that a person must be cross-eyed and 
crooked in body, and erratic in mind, because his 
house is an incoherent jumble of senseless freaks 
without harmony or dignity. It is certain, however, 
that those who build such houses are either archi- 
tecturally ignorant or have been beguiled into follow- 
ing blind leaders. Left to his own devices a queer 
man will build a queer house, a modest man a mod- 
estone. A “funny” man will not be satisfied unless 
his dwelling provokes laughter, and one who is wise 
in his own conceit will go to the verge of absurdity, 
sometimes beyond it, in his endeavor to achieve 
something different from his neighbors. Why not? 
Is not he, himself, an exceptional, superior being ? 
What possible human trait is revealed by the un- 
speakable “towers,” or whatever they may be called, 
which are attached to so many modern houses with- 
out adding one spark of beauty or grain of comfort, 
it is impossible to discover. It is to be hoped that 
the most of them are the result of no more grievous 
moral or mental defects than the imitative instinct 
which we inherit from our ancestors—the other side 
of the missing link. Thisis far pleasanter than to 
ascribe them to a depraved taste in architecture or 
to an unseemly desire to attract attention. We must 
surely hope that they are not intended for some se- 
cret and baleful purpose where darkness and inac- 
cessibility are desirable, as in the case of a blue- 
beard’s room or a skeleton closet. Whatever their 
motive, nine-tenths of them are abominations. 

It is no wonder that the value of professional ser- 
vices in domestic architecture is often questioned, 
for there is no denying that the natural spontaneous 
productions of the soil,so to speak, have far more 
of dignity, grace and innate beauty than the more 
artificial but less artistic inventions of imperfectly 
developed architects. Whatcan be more satisfactory 
as to its visible form than the typical Southern house 
with its broad piazzas, its cool, open loggias and 
ample halls? What better design for human habita- 
tions on the rock-ribbed and wind-swept hillsides of 
New England than the stern but kindly sheltering 
old-time farmhouse? What more calmly dignified 
and serene than the colonial mansions typical of 
rectitude and equanimity? Deficient as these build- 
ings were in many things that belong to our more 
complex household equipment, how admirably they 
express the best and most characteristic traits of 
those who built them? What hospitality and frank- 
ness, what peaceful content, and, above all, how de- 
lightfully homelike they are. These are the homes 
that give us faith in the security and permanence of 
the domestic institutions which underlie all human 
welfare, and at the same time crown and complete 
the grandest human achievement. 

Not less clearly do our typical modern village and 
suburban houses reveal a spirit of unrest, of com- 
petition, of striving for display, of apparent contempt 
for law and order. 

Yet there is nothing so simple, nothing so easily 


attained as good domestic architecture, especially 
where economy and utility are the chief motives. 
Far be it from me to suggest that an insufficient ap- 
propriation is likely to lead to greater visible beauty 
than a full purse, but I am inclined to think that 
more architectural atrocities are committed through 
financial surplus than through the lack of pecuniary 
abundance; that more houses are hopelessly disfig- 
ured by the application of costly adornment that 
fails to adorn, than by the severe plainness which is 
compelled, not by poverty of invention but by en- 
forced simplicity. 

To illustrate in the most rudimentary fashion how 
utility and economy do at least guide us in the direc- 
tion of beauty, let us take the smallest domestic es- 


tablishment permissible in civilized countries, and 
build a house of tworooms for two people. We shall 
need only four vertical walls, perforated for doors 
and windows, set in the form of a parallelogram and 
covered with a sloping roof, the slope of the roof de- 
pending upon the material with which it is covered. 
In this shape there is waste of substance, for the 
back wall being high enough the front wall must be 
too high and should be reduced. For greater dura- 
bility the roof should project beyond the vertical 
sides, so that the rain may be kept from the joining 
of the roof and walls and be thrown away from the 
foundations. In the zones called ‘“‘temperate,”’ be- 
cause the climate is so wildly intemperate, the com- 
fort and safety of the inmates will be increased if the 
outer door is protected by a porch or vestibule, the 
exact form of which will depend upon varying con- 
ditions of site, approach and outlook. At the sunny 
end of the house, also for the better health and hap- 
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piness of the family, a wide, projecting window may 
be added; and if more light or ventilation are needed 
in the loft, one or two dormer windows would be in 
order. 

This little house in its latest evolution is, indeed, 
far from being a Palace Beautiful, but surely it is 
more agreeable to look upon than in its primitive 
shape, although absolutely nothing has been added 
to it except in the interest of utility and economy. 
Just suppose it had been bedecked with “orna- 
mental ” additions and applications ; a little tower at 
one corner, some decorative work on the walls, a 
picturesque “skyline” variegated shingles and other 
of the numerous devices so familiar to “ Practical 
Architects and Builders”’ and so dear to the lovers 
of “novelty” in houses! 

Can there be any doubt in which of these simple 
homes would be found the more cordial hospitality, 
the more intelligence and refinement? Still more 
clearly, tothose who can read the signs, do the larger, 
more complex houses, reveal the quality of the do- 
mestic spirit that builds and inhabits them. Even 
when a house passes from one owner to another, the 
character, habits and tastes of the new occupant are 
speedily manifested. Out of doors the weeds will 
begin to grow, or to disappear, as the case may be: 
the walks and lawns will be swept and garnished with 
flowers, or, if the movement is the other way, left un- 
tidy ; empty barrels, boxes, and other unseemly ob- 
jects will come into view, or palms and fountains 
decorate the premises; the gate will fall from its 
fastenings, or be made to swing again, and a trellis 
will respond to the “beckoning arms of the sweet- 
brier wrestling upwards.” The fading blinds will lose 
their uprightness, or close their eyes in dullness: 
the paint will crumble more and more from the loos- 
ening clapboards, or be renewed in all its pristine 
brightness. All these things and many more will 
appear when a new domestic administration is in- 
augurated. 

Perhaps the most common revelation in the build- 
ing of new houses is that nearly universal desire to 
excel our cotemporaries. A desire doubtless im- 
planted for some wise purpose, but which often leads 
to most extraordinary results for the reason that 
many of our fellow mortals are considerably off the 
track and when we surpass them in any direction, we 
only go still farther astray. Thus, when a man has 
more money to spend than his neighbor, he examines 
his neighbor’s house and proceeds to build one “just 
like it only more so.” His neighbor’s rooms are ten 
feet high; he will have his twelve or fourteen, build 
three stories instead of two, and cover them with a 
pretentious roof. If his neighbor has a four-sided 
cupola surmounted by a plain pyramid, he will have 
an eight-sided or circular tower with a covering for 
which there is no adequate word of description, 
mathematical or otherwise. His neighbor’s house is 
wood ; his shall be of bricks, Roman bricks, terra 
cotta, granite or polished marble, separately or in 
combination. His neighbor and his neighbor’s wife 


have common glass, pine finish, ingrain carpets and 
a cherry table; he will have oak, walnut, mahogany, 
plate glass, Brussels and velvet, and a thousand other 
things, not because they are more suitable or beau- 
tiful_—they may or they may not be, that question 
does not enter into his calculations,—but because 
they cost more, because, in certain directions, they 
surpass his neighbor’s—very likely surpass them in 
the wrong direction. 

They are more rare; but rarity is a defect, not a 
merit; the most valuable and precious things in the 
world are the commonest. They are more elaborate 
and complicated ; but simplicity is the chief of excel- 
lencies. They are more costly ; costliness is no vir- 
tue, but the contrary; the best things in the world 
are the cheapest. 


“*Tis Heaven alone that is away ; 
‘Tis only God may be had for the asking.” 

It is not necessary that every house should be con- 
sidered beautiful, but every home ought to be happy, 
and when we see how much of the work and the worry 
and the weariness of life come from the ambition, first 
to imitate and then to surpass our fellow men, we must 
humbly confess that we are too often blind followers 
of blind guides. When we have the self-respect that 
dares to be true, when we are not ashamed of our 
own tastes and opinions, when we understand why 
our homes are lovely and love them as we ought, 
then we shall find them more than beautiful or happy; 
we shall find them blessed. For there is not an 
interest, a hope, or a duty, the glow and the glory of 
which may not be manifested in the visible structure 
of our homes. 

Classic architecture is “frozen music ;"’ domestic 
architecture should be music, poetry, religion; not 
frozen, but warm and vital, a joyful rendering of the 
Hymn of the Ages, a glorious Psalm of Life, whose 
swelling chords roll round the earth and continually 
rise to Heaven. 

—k. ©. Gardner. 
Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING 
DON'T 

Forget when you boil the teakettle to take it off the fire 
when it is done. 

Set up your own standard of right and wrong and judge 
people accordingly. 

Reply in kind to a sharp or angry word—it is the second 
word which makes the quarrel. 

Forget to have the dishes washed, after sitting down to 
the Supper of the Lord, with individual communion cups. 

Attempt to “talk back’? to an editor, for he always 
“has his eve on the gun,” his ‘‘pen in hand,” and his 
“spunk up” 

Gather and eat miscellaneous mushrooms until “as sure 
as can be,” that you will not be called upon to say with 
your dying breath that you “didn’t know it was loaded— 
with toadstools.” 

And yet again don’t forget that old shoes, if well blacked 
and carefully kept, are a more welcome and effective spec 
tacle for either the public or private eye than new ones 
sadly attended to. 
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A HEART IS BREAKING. 


Tears come no more, their fount is dry, 
Life cords are strained and aching ; 

The handmaids, Faith, and Hope, and Cheer, 
Are gone—a heart is breaking. 


The world goes by on the other side, 
A new-made pathway taking, 

Fair weather friends have turned away, 
A deserted heart is breaking. 


Misfortune holds the helm of Fate, 
Life’s voyage no progress making, 

Fair winds fall off, the vessel lags, 
Suspense, a heart is breaking. 


Alone, with slow and measured tread, 

Old walks and ways forsaking, 
“Oh, would to God that I were dead,” 
Tells that a heart is breaking. 
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ANIMAL FOODS. 


By Pror. CHARLES D. Woops, 


Vice Director and Chemist, Storrs’ Experiment Station, 


Middletown, Ct. 
MEATS. 


HE food of man naturally divides 
itself, according to its source, into 
the two great classes of animal and 
vegetable foods. Many of the chem- 
ical compounds which enter into 
the composition of these two classes 
of foods are the same or closely re- 
lated in each, but they occur in very 
different proportions. In general the vegetable 
foods consist largely of carbohydrates (starch, 
sugar, etc) and contain little fat and protein; the 
animal foods consist chiefly of protein (nitrogenous 
material) and fat, and contain little of the car- 
bohydrates. The large amount of protein which 
they contain admirably adapts animal foods for the 
construction and maintenance of the body. The 
energy needed to maintain the temperature of the 
body and yield muscular power is better furnished by 
non-nitrogenous matter. The fat of animal foods 
may be combined with the protein so as to meet the 
requirements of the body without waste, but vege- 
table foods are especially adapted to supply the food 
needed for fuel. 

The compounds of animal foods need but little 
change before they are ready for use by the body: 
the vegetable compounds require greater changes 
before they can be assimilated. The vegetable 
foods are digested less readily and less completely 
than the animal foods. This is due in part to the 
vegetable foods containing their nutritive portions in 
cells having woody walls which resist the action 
of the digestive fluids, and in part to the woody fiber, 
so irritating the lining of the intestine as to hasten 
the food through the intestine before the digestive 
juices have time to thoroughly act upon it. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LEAN MEAT. 


The flesh or lean of all meat is muscular tissue and 
has, when examined under the miscroscope, prac- 
tically the same structure. All muscles consist of 
tubes, so small as not to be seen by the unaided eye, 
filled with the juices peculiar to each animal. 
Hundreds of these small tubes closely adhering to 
each other go to make up one of the bundles of 
muscular fibers which are seen when a piece of meat 
is cut “across the grain,” as in around steak. The 
tubes are of fine tissue and are quite permanent 
while their contents are undergoing constant chem- 
ical change and renewal. The quality of the meat 
depends largely upon the character of the tube con- 
tents and its texture (toughness) upon the tubes and 
the connective tissues. All muscles which are under 
the control of the will have cross fibers and are 
striated in structure. The heart, liver, and other 
organs not under the control of the will have non- 
striated muscles. They are softer in texture but are 
not easily masticated. 


COMPOSITION OF MEATS. 


As purchased, meats contain, beside the lean or 
muscular tissue, connective tissue (gristle, etc.), 
fatty tissue (fat), bone, blood vessels, nerves, etc. 
The proportions in which these occur vary greatly 
with the kind of animal, the portion taken, etc. 
Thus in many kinds of fish the bones constitute 
more than half of the dressed weight, while in some 
cuts of beef, as a round steak, they may make up no 
more than two or three per cent. of the whole. In 
general the younger the animal the larger the rela- 
tive proportion of bone, and with increase of “ fat- 
ness" there is a relative decrease in amount of 
bone. 

Flesh contains large and varying quantities of 
water. The greater the proportion of water the less 
there is of nutritive material. Some beef may have 
seventy-five per cent. or more of water, while a fat 
* cut’ from the same animal may have no more than 
forty per cent. In a side of Western dressed beef 
the water constituted by weight a little more than 
one-half the whole, but in the different cuts the per- 
centage of water ranged from forty-two per cent. 
in the “top of sirloin”’ to seventy per cent. in the 
“round.” In the case of some fish (as flounders 
with eighty-five per cent.) the percentage of water is 
very high, and in some very fat animals (as the 
“backs” of fresh pork with five per cent.) it is 
very small. 

The quantity of fat relative to that of lean meat is 
another very varying factor. In the flesh of some 
animals, as chickens, rabbits, etc., there is very little 
visible fat, while in a very fat ox, nearly one-fourth of 
the weight of meat may be fat, and in the case of fat 
hogs it may constitute one-half or more of the 
weight. In addition to the visible fat there is more 
or less of fat, invisible to the eye, scattered every- 
where through the muscular tissue. The amount of 
this invisible fat varies with the condition of the 
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have more than one per cent. of invisible fat, while 
that of very fat animals may have as high as ten per 
cent. The decrease in percentage of fat is usually 
accompanied by an increase in percentage of 
protein. This does not, however, hold strictly, for 
in general high percentages of fat are accompanied 
by low percentages of water. As an instance of this 
a specimen of lean mackerel had two per cent. of fat 
and seventy-nine per cent. of water, while a speci- 
men of fat mackerel had sixteen per cent. of fat and 
sixty-five per cent. of water. The explanation of 
this is that in the fattening of animals the increase 
in fat replaces to a very considerable extent the 
water of the flesh. In consequence it happens that 
the increase in weight of a fattening animal is only a 
partial measure of the actual increase of dry matter. 

The amount of carbohydrates in flesh is small, less 
than one per cent., and consists chiefly of glycogen 
and muscle sugar. In some of the organs,as the 
liver, there are considerable quantities of sugar. 

The most important mineral components of flesh 
are the phosphates of potash, lime and magnesia. 

THE NITROGENOUS CONSTITUENTS OF FLESH. 


The value of meats as food are chiefly due to 
the nitrogenous compounds which they contain. 
These may be conveniently divided into two classes, 
the albuminoids or albumen-like substances and the 
gelatinoids or gelatin-like materials. The white of 
egg or the myosin (lean meat) of muscle are exam- 
ples of the albuminoids. Cartilage (gristle) and 
connective tissue are chiefly composed of gela- 
tinoids. 

The albuminoids are the most valuable portion of 
animal food, since they are similar in composition to 
the compounds in the blood and tissues of man, and 
are readily digested and assimilated. 

The gelatinoids of flesh and connective tissue are 
changed by boiling into gelatin. Very different 
views have been held at different times as to the 
value of gelatin for food. At one time it was con- 
sidered to be as valuable as the true albuminoids, 
and later, from the experiments of the “French 
Gelatin Commission,” it fell into disrepute, and 
gelatin was held to have no food value. Later and 
better conducted experiments point out that gelatin 
has a very considerable nutritive power when com- 
bined with meat, and that it serves to economize the 
albuminoids. 

The lean of meat has, in round numbers, about 
twenty per cent. of proteids, or, weight for weight, 
about five times as muchas milk. The flesh of fowl, 
especially wild fowl, has more, and that of fish, less 
protein than has beef. Lean flesh is a one-sided 
food, and in order to make a well-balanced food for 
man the addition of carbonaceous food materials, 
such as fat, starches, sugars, etc., is necessary. 

In addition to the albuminoids and gelatinoids, 
tlesh contains other nitrogenous matters, sometimes 
called “extractives” because of their ready solubil- 
ity in water. These consist of certain bases which 


somewhat resemble the active principles of tea and 
coffee. The quantities of these materials vary 
greatly in different kinds of flesh. 


THE FLAVOR OF MEATS. 

The flavor which characterizes different kinds of 
meat depends largely upon the kinds and amounts of 
the extractives which they contain. The flesh of 
birds and most game is rich in extractives. Pork 
and mutton are deficient in these substances and 
their peculiar flavors are largely dependent upon the 
fats theycontain. The flavor is also largely modified 
by the condition of the animal when slaughtered, by 
food, age, breed, etc. The flesh of young, well- 
nourished animals is more tender, while that from 
mature animals is more highly flavored. The flesh 
of the male is much more highly flavored than that 
of the female. The flesh of carnivorous animals 
generally has a strong, disagreeable taste, and, ex- 
cept by uncivilized people and those in great need, 
is not eaten. 

When first butchered, the flesh is soft, juicy and 
quite tender. The stiffening of the flesh known as 
rigor mortis is accompanied by the flesh becoming 
hard and tough, and it remains in this condition 
until the changes of early decomposition have set 
in. Meat is always eaten in hot climates in either 
the first or second stage. In cold climates it is 
never eaten before the second stage, and in order to 
lessen the toughness, it is usual to let it enter the 
third stage when it becomes soft and tender and 
acquires added flavor. This change is due in part to 
the formation of lactic acid, which acts upon the con- 
nective tissue, thereby making the flesh soft and 
more tender. Something of the same effect is pro- 
duced, though much more rapidly, by macerating 
meat with weak vinegar. Meat is sometimes made 
more tender by cutting the flesh into thin slices and 
beating it across the cut ends until the fibers are 
broken. Game is sometimes allowed to “hang” 
until the decomposition changes have gone so far as 
to be offensive to one not educated to liking “ high” 
meat. 

MEAT INSPECTION. GOOD MEAT. 

While the inspection of meat with us is not re- 
quired, much of the Western butchered meats, 
which are partly for export, are under government 
inspection. For the most part state laws are very 
loose and rarely enforced. Boards of health under 
state and city laws have greater or less authority, 
but rarely exercise it. Thus it happens that the 
consumer is largely left to the honesty of the dealer 
as his protection against diseased or unhealthful 
meats. Just what the effects of diseased meats on 
the human system are cannot be definitely stated. 
On the one hand we have abundant evidence that 
such meat is frequently eaten without bad results, 
and on the other hand there are many remarkable 
instances of injury and even death having been thus 
occasioned. 

Some practice is required to distinguish diseased 
from good meat, but for the most part this may be 
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quite readily acquired. Good meat has neither a 
pale pink nor a dark purple tint; it has a mottled 
appearance from the lines of fat among the muscles ; 
is firm and elastic to the touch; does not have a wet 
feel, and has no disagreeable odor. 

Unfortunately, the signs of parasitic diseases are 
not always readily observable. This is the case with 
““measly”’ beef or veal, and especially so with the 
trichina of pork. Meat from tuberculose animals, 
at least in the earlier stages of the disease, has the 
appearance of perfectly sound meat. 

DIGESTIBILITY OF MEATS, 
Comparatively little study has been given to the 
proportions of different meats which are digested, 
but the facts, so far as ascertained, seem to indicate 
that flesh of all kinds, either raw or cooked, is nearly 
completely digested by a healthy man. Rubner 
found that when not given in too large quantities 
(not more than two pounds per day) that all but 
three per cent. of the dry matter of roasted beef was 
digested. Another experimenter found that roasted 
flesh was somewhat more completely digested than 
when eaten raw or boiled. If meat alone is eaten in 
larger quantities than about two pounds per day, it 
is not completely digested and produces disarrange- 
ment of the digestive processes. 

Quite a large number of observations have been 
made upon ease of digestion, as measured by its 
rapidity. Roast chicken and veal are tender, well 
flavored and easily digested. This agrees with the 
practice of using the so-called “white” meats in 
diets for the sick room. ‘The ease of digestibility of 
this class of foods depends partly upon the tender- 
ness of the muscular tissues and in part upon the 
fact that white meats contain little fat. Beef and 
mutton are less readily digested. The difficulty 
apparently arises from the fact that they contain 
considerable quantities of fats, which are absorbed 
in the digestive tract with difficulty. Pork is still 
more difficult of digestion. 

THE ACTION OF HEAT ON MEATS. 

Meat is rarely eaten raw by civilized people, and 
for the most part is either cooked in water, roasted 
or broiled. The chief objects of cooking are to 
render the meat more acceptable to the sight, to 
improve and develop flavor, to render the food more 
digestible, and to kill parasites. In boiling or roast- 
ing, the gelatinoids are changed into gelatin, the 
albumen is coagulated and a part of the juices of the 
flesh are extracted. 

When meat is placed in cold water, part of the 
organic salts, the soluble albumen and the extract- 
ives (flavoring matters) are dissolved out by the 
water. The extent of this action depends upon the 
amount of surface exposed (size of the pieces of 
meat), the length of time exposed and the tempera- 
ture of the water. If the water is gradually heated 
more and more of the soluble materials are dis- 
solved. At a temperature of about 135 degrees 
Fahrenheit the albumen which has gone into 


solution begins to coagulate, and at 160 degrees 
the liquid becomes clear, while a brownish scum 
rises to the top. On heating still higher, the con- 
nective tissues are changed into gelatin, part of 
which goes into solution, and the insoluble albumi- 
noids of the flesh are coagulated. The longer the 
action of the hot water continues, the tougher and 
more tasteless is the meat but the better the broth. 

By the above treatment the flesh will have lost 
over forty per cent. of its weight. The loss consists 
principally of water, though part of it is the soluble 
albumen, gelatin, mineral and flavoring matters. It 
would be a great mistake to suppose that the nearly 
tasteless meat which is left undissolved has no nu- 
tritive value. It contains nearly all of the proteids 
of the flesh, and if properly combined with vegeta- 
bles, salt and other flavoring materials, an agreeable 
tasting and nutritive food may be obtained. 

If a piece of uncooked meat is plunged into boiling 
water, the albumen on the entire surface of the 
meat is quickly coagulated, and the enveloping 
crust thus formed prevents the escape of the juices 
and the flavoring matters. Meat thus cooked re- 
tains most of the flavoring extracts and has the 
desirable meaty flavor. The broth from the cooked 
meat is correspondingly poor. 


COOKING IN WATER. BOILING, STEWING. 

The proper cooking of meat in water is simple, 
but is frequently poorly done. If the meat alone is 
to be eaten, the treatment should be as follows : 

Plunge the cut at once into boiling water, in order 
to seal the poresand keep the water at boiling point 
for five or ten minutes. In this way a coating of 
coagulated albumen will be formed around the meat 
and will prevent the escape of the soluble albumen 
and juices from the inner portion. Now, instead of 
keeping the water at the boiling temperature (212 
degrees Fahrenheit), the cooking vessel should be 
set aside where it will be kept at a temperature of 
about 180 degrees Fahrenheit. Meat cooked in this 
way will require a longer time for cooking, but the 
albumen will not be firmly coagulated and the flesh 
will be tender and juicy, in place of the tough, dried 
fibers which are obtained if the water is kept boiling 
or near to boiling during the time af cooking. 

In cooking delicate sections of fish, as salmon or 
cod, plunging into boiling water is objectionable, 
because the motion of the boiling water has a ten- 
dency to break up the fish. Fish should first be put 
into water that is about to boil. It should be kept 
at this temperature for a few minutes and then 
cooked as above for meats. 

If the broth as well as the meat is to be eaten, the 
process should be quite different. Stewing is with 
us a much undervalued method of cooking meats. 
This arises chiefly from the fact that our stewing is 
generally improperly done. In stewing, the meat 
should be cut into small pieces, so as to present 
a relatively large surface, and instead of being 
plunged into hot water should be put into cold 
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water, in order that much of the juices and flavoring 
materials may be extracted. The temperature should 
be slowly raised until it reaches about 180 degrees 
Fahrenheit, at which temperature it should be kept 
for some hours. The broth will be rich and the 
meat will be thoroughly cooked, yet tender and 
juicy. If the water is made much hotter than 180 
degrees the result will be hard, dry fibers. If a high 
temperature is maintained long enough the meat 
will apparently become tender, so that if touched 
with a fork it drops to pieces. But it will be found 
that no matter how easily the fibers come apart, they 
offer a peculiar resistance to mastication. ‘The al- 
bumen and fibrin have become thoroughly coagu- 
lated, and while the fibers have separated from each 
other, the prolonged boiling has only made them 
drier and firmer. 


COOKING IN AIR. ROASTING. 


In roasting proper much of the heat comes to the 
joint as “radiant” heat, but as generally carried 
out roasting is practically baking. Roasting and 
baking differ from boiling principally in the medium 
by which heat is conveyed to the joint—hot air 
taking the place of hot water. In each case the 
fibers of the meat are cooked in their own juices. 
‘The meat should be heated rapidly at first, so as to 
coagulate the albumen on the outer portion and thus 
prevent the escape of the juices. Afterwards the 
heat should be more gentle, so that the interior 
portion of the meat may be completely cooked 
without overheating the exterior. The smaller 
the cut to be roasted, the hotter the fire should 
be. If a small piece of meat were suspended in 
the red-hot crucible of a smelter’s furnace it would 
be perfectly cooked. This method would not be 
applicable to large cuts, because liquids are poor 
conductors of heat, and a large piece of meat ex- 
posed to such intense heat would be burned to 
coal on the surface long before the interior would 
be properly cooked. Basting meat, / ¢., pouring 
hot fat over it, has the twofold advantage of sur- 
rounding the meat with a coating of fat, which 
prevents the evaporation of water, and at the same 
time, by its high temperature, assists in cooking 
the meat. 

The chief thing to be observed in cooking meats, 
in order that they may be tender and juicy, is not to 
heat them above a temperature of 180 degrees Fah- 
renheit, except that in boiling, roasting or broiling, 
the surface of the meat should, at the outset, be 
exposed to a high temperature for a few minutes to 
coagulate the albumen, and thus stop the pores and 
prevent the escape of the juices. It is doubtful if 
all parasites are killed at a temperature of 180 
degrees Fahrenheit, and in the case of meats, such 
as pork, liable to contain parasites dangerous to 
man, it would doubtless be safer to raise the tem- 
perature throughout to as near the boiling point 
of water as possible. 


—Chariles D. Woods. 
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THE DEAREST ONE IN ALL THE EARTH. 


She was of that better clay, 
Which gently treads this earthly stage.’ 


Mother. 
In line or language there is no other 
Word that tells so clear a story, 
Of life and love and living glory, 
Like that sweet word, 
So often heard, 
And yet so little known, 
Until into our soul-life grown, 
As that which names the precious one, 
Who only knows her duty done, 
When she has folded to her breast, 
Her offspring for a longed for rest ; 
She who has fought the prize to win, 
For a noble life and an entering in 
Through the gates of heaven, 
By promise given, 
Of yielded life for life, of love for love, 
For bringing blessings from above, 
Lifting her offerings up on high, 
Ready for them to do and die ; 
And this brief verse 
Would fain rehearse 
‘The virtues and the modest worth, 
Of the dearest one in all the earth, 
Mother. 
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FROM SICKNESS TO HEALTH. 
Guides of Common Sense and Experience Along the Road Royal 


By JAMEs S. MOLINEAUA, M.D 


ILL, OR AILING. 


OMETIMES a person is ill ; some- 
times only ailing. There is a 
distinction between the phrases, 
not clearly defined by the dic- 
tionaries. Speaking correctly, 
according to the lexicographers, 
we describe a person as having 
an ailment, or as “ ailing,” when 
the causes of his physical or 
mental demoralization are not 
known. A man may be about 
his usual vocation, and yet not 

feel at all in his normal condition; something ails 

him. In the wise provision of nature, the forces of 
his being rally for the correction of this ailment. If 
they succeed, he becomes well again; if the disease 
triumphs, and he is rendered incapable of following 

his daily pursuits, he becomes ill. 

Now some ailments are in reality the advance 
couriers of coming illness ; the manifestation of dis- 
ease germs firmly planted in the system, whose 
course must be run; and in this running the forces 
of nature should have such outside assistance, by 
medicine and nursing, as circumstances may require. 
In other cases, and their name is legion in the 
aggregate, the ailment is either wholly or largely 
imaginary, or of so trifling degree that the natura! 
powers will. if encouraged and left to themselves. 
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work the needed cure ; yet in the same class of dis- 
orders, brooding and morbid fancies may, and often 
do, lead to serious results. 

The way to avoid the latter condition, is to culti- 
vate the spirit of hopefulness and cheerfulness. If 
one is * born the other way,” this may not be easy to 
do; yet by a firm exercise of the will much may be 
accomplished. The vigorous dame of ancient days, 
who resolutely declared, “ I won’t be sick; I’m goin’ 
to kick it off at the heel!’ set an example which her 
descendants of both sexes may well emulate, to a 
reasonable degree. In other words, do not be ill un- 
less it is a necessity, and even then do not surrender 
without a mental struggle. 

CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

Most diseases have a recognized cause, and it does 
not need be said that if we can avoid the cause we 
shall also avoid the result. Two classes of disease 
are rapidly on the increase in this country, as well as 
in most “ civilized” lands—those of the head and 
of the heart—in both cases speaking physically and 
not in the emotional sense. A few of these may 
properly have mention, even in an article general 
rather than special in its scope. 

Sick headache is one of the most common of dis- 
eases, especially among women. In many cases it is 
the result of nervousness, and is spoken of as “a 
nervous headache.” Yet we go on straining and 
overtaxing the nerves, driving, pushing and goading 
the faculties to their highest tension, in the effort to 
keep abreast of the mad scramble which is often 
designated with something like admiration as “the 
modern way.” Yet in too many cases, no sooner is 
one attack mastered, than the same course of ag- 
gravation is taken up, perhaps augmented in intensity 
in order to make up for the time which has been lost. 
There can be but one final end, no matter whether it 
be a little nearer or further away. The nervous 
system collapses, and a physical ruin or death is the 
result. 

Such headache as does not come from the above 
cause is generally due to the violence done the 
stomach in the way of food and drink. In this con- 
nection a better service cannot be rendered the 
public than by quoting the words of Dr. C. G. 
Clarke, a candid writer, whose frank statements 
should be studied by every housewife, and at least 
read over thoughtfully by the average patron of the 
fashionable dinner. In part he says: 

“ If the contents of a stomach recently replenished 
at a fashionable table could be exposed to view, as 
the contents of an open pail or vessel, few could long 
endure the sight. They would turn away in disgust; 
and well they might. ‘The stomach was never in- 
tended to hold such heterogeneous mixtures. In the 
second place, we throw numerous substances into it, 
which it can dispose of but with the utmost difficulty. 
Of this sort are our gravies, our sauces, our pickles, 
many of our preserves, our salads, our mince pies, 
our hot buttered flour bread, and our pastry. in gen- 
eral. And even of wholesome things, we strongly 


abuse our powers of digestion by our extravagances 
in regard to quantity, or by our neglect of mastication. 

“ Thirdly, we swallow numerous substances which 
are calculated to inflame, and which do often inflame, 
the tender lining membrane of our stomach. We 
could mention twenty substances in common use as 
food or drink, which, at the temperatures at which 
they are usually received, could not be ten minutes 
on the lining membrane of the mouth or the throat 
without inflaming it. Nay, more! we could mention 
several which under the circumstances above men- 
tioned would cause a slight degree of inflammation 
in the palm of the hand, thick and tough as its scarf 
skin is. And does any one believe that such things 
will not injure the lining membrane of the stomach ? 
Most of us eat substances, daily, which would as cer- 
tainly inflame our mouths and throats as they pass 
through them, were they not in continual and rapid 
motion in passing, and did we not so soon convey 
them away into a common repository, more remote 
from the seat of sensation.” 

The learned doctor does not at all misstate or over- 
draw the facts regarding abuse of the stomach. But 
the mischief is not all done there. A good many 
of the things taken into the stomach directly affect 
other organs of the body, especially the kidneys. 
This applies with exceptional force to drugs and 
medicines, as well as to alcoholic beverages. The 
kidneys are almost without nerves, and there is 
nothing to telegraph to the brain the wreck which 
is taking place. The faithful organs go on silently 
and effectively, as long as they are able to do their 
work. When this stage has passed, the blood be- 
comes foul and poisoned—and medical skill generally 
seeks without avail to repair the ravages which have 
been made. 

Here again the truthful warning words of another 
writer may be quoted: ‘ Many drugs which are not 
at all unpalatable, and which can be swallowed easily 
and in considerable doses without disturbing the 
stomach, are extremely irritating to the kidneys, and 
much mischief is done to these organs when they are 
required to eliminate, day after day, the doses of 
poisons swallowed with the supposition that they 
will somehow cure a chronic cough, a disordered 
digestion, or a torpid liver. The continued use of 
arsenic for a skin disease, iodide of potash or mer- 
cury for some constitutional malady, or of simple 
chlorate of potash for a throat or bronchial affec- 
tion, may be the means of setting up an incurable 
kidney disease. The last named drug is perhaps 
particularly dangerous, because commonly regarded 
as harmless. It is extremely irritating to the kidneys, 
as well as depressing to the heart, and many persons 
have doubtless been greatly injured by its frequent 
and long-continued use.” 

Bad air is another fruitful cause of illness. Some- 
times it cannot be avoided, to be sure. There are 
many occupations which require the operatives to 
breathe air which is more or less contaminated. In 
such cases, it is desirable to get as much outdoor ex- 
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atmosphere may counteract the evil effects of that 
inhaled during working hours. 

But it must be confessed that there are a good 
many people who seem to actually fear pure air. 
Their houses, living as well as sleeping rooms, are 
kept close shut, and the air which they breathe, par- 
ticularly in the winter time, is loaded with all manner 
of unwholesome things—the oxygen burned out; its 
place taken by coal gas, impalpable dust, and other 
unhealthful exhalations. No wonder that occupants 
of such apartments are constant sufferers from colds 
and other affections of the throat, bronchial passages 
and lungs. 

REST OR ACTIVITY. 


Whether a person should be active or should give 
himself to rest during the earlier stages of ailment is 
not always a matter easy to decide. Ailments are of 
two classes—those merely physical in their manifesta- 
tion, and those affecting the mental processes. In 
the former case, rest of the body, or of such portions 
as are involved, is a necessity ; although, except in 
severe cases, rest should not be considered as iden- 
tical with entire disuse. In such cases, the more 
constantly the mind can be kept lightly employed, 
the better. 

If the difficulty isa mental one, then bodily activity 
is desirable, always holding to the mean of modera- 
tion and an agreeable line of action. Above all 
things, cultivate that which is congenial, pleasing, 
absorbing ; and while the attention of mind or the 
powers of the body are being directed in these 
pleasant channels, the hidden forces which have been 
called into activity will be correcting the derange- 
ment, and getting the disordered machinery again 
into working condition. 


NURSES AND NURSING. 


Where the illness has reached such a point as to 
require medical attendance, all matters of manage- 
ment connected with the case should be decided by 
the physician, and his mandates should be scrupu- 
lously carried out, by the patient and the nurse, if the 
latter isemployed. This much relates to the intervals 
between visits from the doctor. If any fact is known 
to the sufferer or those connected with his care, 
which they believe should be taken into considera- 
tion, such facts should be stated to the medical 
attendant, but the responsibility of ignoring his 
instructions without making such communication 
should not be assumed. 

In so far as consistent with his best interests, the 
wise physician will humor the preferences of a 
patient. Any course of treatment which leads to a 
teeling of antagonism, or a want of confidence on the 
part of the one treated, will fail of the best results. 
Especially in the case of a nervous patient—and 
nearly every one is more or less so during illness— 
nothing of an aggravating nature should be permit- 
ted, where it can by the use of tact, gentleness and 
care be prevented. 


A good many persons have undertaken to write out 
a schedule of things which should not be done in a 
sick room, and these are very well, in so far as they 
go. But the trouble is that a negative line of study 
is not the best line. There are a good many duties 
which should be put in the positive sense. The 
professional nurse having been duly trained in her 
duties, it is unnecessary to fill these columns with a 
repetition of the admonitions which she is supposed 
to have always at her finger tips for practical execu- 
tion. But not infrequently a member of the family or 
a neighbor is called to the responsible post, with but 
a meager comprehension of what should be done, 
and that comprehension not infrequently clouded 
by personal anxiety as to the state of the patient. To 
such an one it is quite appropriate to say : 

Be always your best self—cheerful, easy, hopeful, 
and learning the art of giving hope to others. Keep 
everything about the patient neat and clean, but to 
do that avoid all fussiness. Make no unnecessary 
noise, either in dressing the room or moving about 
it; yet it is better to make a little noise than to be 
distressingly careful to avoid it. Ignore all unpleas- 
ant topics, talking only of those things which are 
bright and cheerful, and of interest to the patient; 
but do not talk too much, even then. Have a care 
for your own welfare, avoiding that continuous 
watching, by night and day, in which many a wife or 
mother has broken down her own nervous system, and 
perhaps permanently impaired her health. Exclude 
all visitors, if so ordered ; but under no circumstances 
admit to the bedside of a sick person one who is gar- 
rulous, the retailer of unwelcome news, or one per- 
sonally disagreeable. Follow carefully the needs and 
wants of the patient, but do not annoy him by asking 
in a distressed voice, every few minutes, if there isn’t 
something which can be done for him. Most patients 
prefer to make their wishes known, when they pos- 
sess the strength and judgment to do so. 

FEEDING THE SICK. 

No set of rules regarding food for the sick can be 
made applicable to all cases. Sense and judgment 
must govern in many details, after all theories have 
been reduced to their most precise terms. 

Where a system of diet is prescribed, that should 
be closely adhered to; but whenever it is practicable, 
the likes and dislikes of the patient should be con- 
sulted and regarded. That which is relished, if not 
distinctly hurtful or dangerous, will nourish and in- 
vigorate much more effectually than that which is 
repugnant. It is that which we like that helps us, in 
all the walks of life, and especially when the normal 
strength and reliance have been weakened. Nurses 
who keep this fundamental fact in mind will find that 
it supplies the place of a whole volume of hackneyed 
* Don'ts.” 


Where the invalid is confined to his room, the more 
tastefully and neatly a service of food and drink can 
be presented, other things being equal, the better 
will be the effect, and the more hearty and helpful 
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remains of food and drink, unless the latter should 
for special reasons be retained for subsequent refresh- 
ment. Food should not be so retained, unless the 
patient must unavoidably be left alone fora consider- 
able time, and liable to need “a bite” when no one 
will be at hand to bring it. 


CARE OF THE ROOM. 


The three principal requisites of a sick room are 
air, light and purity—to which we may add for the 
winter season a proper degree of warmth. Regard- 
ing the latter, it may be sufficient to say that the cor- 
rect temperature, for all ordinary occasions, is about 
sixty-five degrees Fahrenheit, with a possible varia- 
tion of little more than five degrees in either direction. 
Artificial heat, carried to too high a point, is extremely 
oppressive, even for a wel! person, and of course cor- 
respondingly so for the ill. 

The air in asick room should always be kept fresh ; 
if a room be occupied in which it is impossible to 
secure desirable ventilation, do not fail to make a 
change—even if it is necessary to take the best apart- 


‘ment in the house. Connection with the chimney is 


one of the very best methods of ventilation, as well as 
one of the least fussy. An open door, even though 
but slightly ajar, always means ventilation, provided 
it opens into air that is purer than that inside the 
apartment. If there is only one window, open it 
slightly at top and bottom; if windows upon two 
sides, open one at the topand raise the other a trifle. 
Somehow and some way there will always be found 
means for getting the bad air out and better air in, 
without the creation of a draft, or any discomfort to 
the occupants of the premises. 

Thank fortune ! the old idea that a sick room must 
be kept dark and gloomy has pretty much passed 
away. Thoughtful people now realize that if there is 
any portion of the house to be made light and cheer- 
ful, it’ should be that where a weak organism is striv- 
ing to regain its strength and activity. While a direct 
flood of sunlight should hardly pour into the windows, 
even that might be better than perpetual gloom—the 
only exception seeming to be in cases where the eyes 
are so much affected that they cannot bear anything 
stronger than a subdued light. 

Again, too much cannot be said of the desirability 
of keeping the apartment sweet and neat. Never 
count it “too much trouble” to remove immediately 
any offensive elements, and to purify the atmosphere 
by the use of some deodorizer. Strong perfumes 
should not be used for this purpose, cor even at all in 
the sick room, as the patient is apt to associate their 
odor with the disagreeable things of illness, and ever 
afterward to dislike them. Nothing is better or more 
efficient than burning a few grains of coffee, which, 
if no more convenient way presents, may be done on 
a bit of tin or sheet iron held over the flame of an 
ordinary candle. 

A desirable adjunct of every sick room is one or 
more Japanese screens. These can be used to shut 
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off an open door or a window used for ventilation, to 
guard against chance drafts of air, and to insure 
privacy whenever conditions render it desirable. An 
easy-chair, capable of ready adjustment to various 
positions, is almost indispensable, and so is a broad, 
soft couch, which may be used as a relief to chair or 
bed, and when necessary will serve the nurse as a 
resting place. 

—James S. Molineaux, M. D. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WHAT IS MONEY? 
Money, my boy, is silver and gold, 
Or a piece of pictured paper, 
And they who possess it manifold, 
May cut any kind of a caper. 


Money, my boy, is a worshiped god, 
And a dearly treasured idol, 

Used often as a divining rod, 
At burial, birth and bridal. 


Money, my boy, does a world of good, 
And more than worlds of evil, 

Good, when poured from the hand of God, 
Bad, if dealt out by the devil. 


Money. my boy, does not grow on trees, 
Is not always had for the asking, 

Nor gathered in pocket from every breeze, 
Without much deceit and masking. 


Money, my boy, will buy place and power, 
Husbands, and wives, and divorces, 
Truthful and false in self-same hour, 
Marshaling all kinds of forces. 
Money, my boy, it is sad to say, 
Buys “ body, soul and breeches ;” 
Is a curse to those who day by day, 
Live only to hoard up riches. 


Money, my boy, both rich and poor, 
Fall down on their knees before it, 

No matter how it may come to their door, 
All are quick to receive and adore it. 


Money, my boy, “ What is it?” you ask, 
As if it were something funny ; 

A correct reply is no easy task, 
For money is nothing but money. 


Money, my boy, alone by itself, 
Is naught but a name for riches, 

And whether well or ill-gotten, is pelf, 
That hinders, and helps, and bewitches. 


But money, my boy, don’t pass it by, 
When skies grow bright and sunny, 

For it’s ten to one that before you die 
You'll find it handy to have some money. 


Selected for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
BRIEF REMARKS BY THE WAY. 
Varnishing hides a crack. 
Idleness always envies industry. 
To see it rain is better than to be in it. 
Ugly women, finely dressed, are the uglier for it. 
Wealth is not his who gets it, but his who enjoys it. 
Were it not for hope, the heart would break.—Scotch. 
What the fool does in the end, the wise man does in 
the beginning.—Spanish. 
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VOICES. 
There are voices all around us—voices sweet and voices sad— 
One makes the heart throb heavily, the other makes it glad ; 
Rich voices in the streamlet, fond voices in the air, 
And voices in the night stars, low-breathing, sweet and rare. 


[here are voices all around us, voices in the passing breeze, 
{| voices of the memory, far sweeter than all these ; 
They are voices from a distant home, from those well-loved 
and dear 
i their whisperings come gently upon the listening ear. 


vere are voices from a father, long since returned to dust, 
nd voices from a mother, now with the sainted just; 
es from an absent brother, and from a sister kind, 
Vhich soothe a lonely, aching heart, and calm a troubled mind. 


[here are voices to a parent, of infant mirth and glee, 
\Vhich fill the soul with music of richest melody— 

'f babyhood—of childhood—of youth maturer grown— 
(nd these voices to a loving heart are echoed by its own. 


ere are voices all around us, and voices dear on earth, 
it dearer far than all of these—of a more heavenly birth— 
\re the voices that by faith we hear from out the star-gemmed 
skies, 
W here sorrow ne’er may clond the heart,and pleasure never dies. 
—C. W.B. 
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SELECTING A SERVANT. 

As Undertaken and Accomplished by Mrs. Gasten. 
OBERT GASTEN and his 
wife, Nellie, had been mar- 
ried for a couple of years— 
happy, and, on the whole, 
prosperous years. They had 
not begun married life with 
great possessions. Robert 
had saved enough to set up 
a small business, in which, 
to use the language of the 
street, he was “doing well,” 
while Nellie had brought to 
the common fund but little 
save a true love and admira- 
1 for her husband, confidence in his good judgment 
d his loyal manhood, and a determination to do her 

t in aiding the advancement of their fortunes. 
yr the first few months of their married life they 
! boarded ; taking a pleasant suite of rooms conven- 
tly near to Robert’s place of business. But this 
not prove a satisfactory way of living. The * home 

ind flavor,” as Robert called it, was not there. 
We are only a part of a hive of humanity,” he 
as they discussed the matter one evening. 
‘hile we are in these rooms, we have a sort of in- 
‘ndence such as I like to realize. But the mo. 
we step outside we become only a part of the 
mon swarm. We sit at table, elbow to elbow 
those with whom we have no interests save that 
imanity ; we are served to that which a printed 
lule mercilessly indicates, regardless of appetite 
‘rsonal preference; the roof which covers us, 
1umber which designates our dwelling place, the 
‘tered back yard and bit of sky which remind us 
t there is an out-of-doors, all serve a multitude of 


It was decided to establish a home. 

““Even a poor home may be better than a good 
boarding house, for us,” said Mrs. Gasten, modestly ; 
*andI am sure that I shall try my best—my very best.” 

“ True, a poor home wou/d be better than a board- 
ing house for us,” said the husband, “ but we shall 
not have one of that kind. I know that my home 
will be just the sweetest, most cozy home in all the 
world!” and his faith was attested as the true lover— 
even though married—delights to attest his faith and 
his affection. 

A cottage was selected, a little distance from the 
business center, but readily accessible by the street 
cars; and when it had been neatly furnished, a few 
flowers placed in the small yard, a bright new num- 
ber attached to the door, and a modest plate beneath 
displayed the name ‘“Gasten,” the young couple, 
having exhausted the immediate vicinity, walked 
down the other side of the street to satisfy their 
natural pride. 

“That,” said the husband, “is what I call worth 
the cost! It’s ours’ *Gasten, 176 George street.’ 

Nobody else owns that combination! So long as we 
can pay the rent, we are masters of that particular 
bit of creation!” 

The young couple were not mistaken. The cozy 
home thus created proved a very enjoyable one. 
Nellie became a model little housekeeper. and as her 
work was dispatched with neat promptness, there 
were many pleasant hours each week which the hus- 
band and wife could pass together, with music, books, 
games and the presence of friends. 

But a change occurred. Mr. Gasten was obliged 
to bring to his home his invalid mother, and as her 
malady increased, rendering her practically helpless, 
a serious burden was imposed upon the young wife. 
This burden she accepted with the greatest pleasure, 
and Nellie even deprecated the suggestion of her 
husband that she should have assistance in her duties. 

“T can endure the labor,” she said, very earnestly. 
“T am well and strong, and it is a pleasure for me.” 

“ But, my little pet,” the husband urged, “ have you 
no pity for me? I come from the office weary and 
perhaps a bit nervous, after the tension of the day. 
I want a pleasant hour or two, into which no shadow 
of business care shall come; but I cannot have it if all 
of your time must be taken up in doing this or that, 
which has perhaps been waiting all day till you could 
catch the few moments it needed. Now for a few 
dollars a week I can have the old-time cozy evenings; 
and really I should count them cheap at a much 
greater cost.” 

The selection of the “ help for the house ”’ was left 
with Nellie and the kind, patient sufferer who neces- 
sarily took so much of the young wife’s time. 

“| think you had better have a woman of mature 
years,” the latter suggested. ‘Girls nowadays are 
not what they used to be when I was young. Then 
everybody did housework, and thought it the right 
thing—they would have been ashamed if they 
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couldn’t do everything that needed to be done about 
the house. Now I sometimes think they are ashamed 
to know how to do anything that will be useful to 
them, if they ever have homes of their own.” 

This coincided with Nellie’s views; or rather, it 
commended itself to her mind, for she had hardly 
thought seriously of the matter in any of its phases. 
A brief advertisement brought several applicants, 
and finally a selection was made. 

The new “help” was a spare, rather angular 
woman of uncertain age—a woman who had endured 
a great deal of wrong at the hands of others. This 
phase of her experience was made quite prominent 
in her first interview; in fact, she talked of little else, 
save to make frequent references to the faith in a 
higher Power which had sustained her through all 
the checkered scenes of her past. 

“The poor woman has had a lot of trouble,” Nellie 
confided to her husband, ‘“‘and it pleases me to think 
tllat we can aid one who has been so unfortunate. 
She seems familiar with household duties, and makes 
herself extremely helpful to us in every way.” 

Within twenty-four hours this quality of helpfulness 
had outgrown its bounds, and within another day it 
became yet more pronounced. With the third day it 
developed into a tyranny which sent Nellie to her 
husband for advice. 

“Tell me, Robert,” she pleaded, “ what | am to do 
with that terrible woman! She actually terrorizes 


your mother, and as for myself, I really believe she 
regards me as an intruder—a very weak and worth- 
less one at that.” 

Womanlike, she accompanied the confession by a 
fit of weeping. The sight of his wife in tears, and 
from such a cause, came near overthrowing Robert’s 
philosophy; but after the weeping subsided he felt 


less angry. ‘“Confound the creature!” he mused ; 
“I'd like to set her and her baggage into the street ! 
But Nellie must learn te manage, of course.” 

Then aloud : 

“Do not mind, Nellie; you are mistress here, and 
you can bring her to realize her place. I was a little 
prejudiced when she came, she seemed on such inti- 
mate terms with the Heavenly Father. It grates on 
my ears to hear the Divine name brought into famil- 
iar use in connection with all ordinary affairs of life.” 

“Tam afraid I shall make a failure of it,” Nellie 
returned, gathering courage and something of her 
usual brightness from the presence of her husband. 
“1 don’t think I was ‘ born to command.’ ” 

“You cannot fail, Nellie.” And the tone of assur- 
ance grew strong. “You are mistress of this house ; 
and not only that, but you represent me when I am 
away, and you speak in my name and for me, as well 
as for yourself.” 

Before the couple slept it had been decided that at 
the next display of offensive aggressiveness, the 
strange woman must be brought to account, and 
kindly informed that she was expected to carry out 
the wishes of her employers, and in their way. 

The occasion presented itself next day, and the 


young mistress, nerving herself for the ordeal, at- 
tempted to carry out the programme assigned her. 
The result was not wholly a success. It awakened 
such a display of very unpleasant qualities in the 
person of the hired woman that after a conference at 
the tea table she was paid an extra week’s wages and 
immediately released from further service. 

The fact that “the Gastens were going to keep 
help” was soon noised through the circle of their 
acquaintance, and not a few conferences were held, 
both at the Gasten house and between neighbors 
when no member of the interested family was pres- 
ent. Mrs. Gasten was showered with advice from all 
quarters ; listened to stories of experience innumer- 
able ; felt that this was indeed the most vexing ques- 
tion she had ever encountered—and went on trying 
“servants.” Most of these were of the “ intelligence 
office ” stamp—some of whom had been in the coun- 
try but a few weeks, while others had evidently been 
here already too long. 

“You must get girls that are trained to service, and 
make them know their place,” was the burden of the 
advice received by Nellie; and after her experience 
with the first “hired woman” she was ready to act 
upon the principle. 

“It seems reasonable,” she mused; and went on 
making experiments. In a couple of months, not 
less than half a dozen Bridgets and Marys and An- 
nies had been tried—and found wanting. Somehow 
the training which they had received failed to qualify 
them for the kind and quality of assistance which 
the Gasten home required. One was indolent, an- 
other dishonest, a third was found addicted to strong 
drink, a fourth rebelled because she was expected to 
“wurruk all ouver the house ’’—she had never been 
required to do “second work” if she did “first 
work”; and so on to the end of the list. 

‘So you are without a girl again?” said Robert, 
as Nellie, having finished her kitchen work, sank 
rather wearily beside him. “ How many does that 
make ?”’ 

“Oh! dear Robert, don’t ask me, for really I do not 
know. I only know that I am tired of the attempt to 
secure such a girl as we want. You could advise me, 
but you have not done so; you have left everything 
to poor me!” 

“A man’s advice may not be worth much; you 
have had plenty of advisers of your own sex, and 
have seemed to listen favorably to their suggestions.” 

“* Because without rudeness I could not avoid lis- 
tening to those who came to give me advice. I used 
to think this talk of ‘ the servant question ’ was mostly 
a notion ; but I am changing my views.” 

“It is possible that we have not looked at the mat- 
ter quite as we should have done,” said Robert, after 
a momentary silence. ‘“ Now your case and my own 
are not materially different, as I look at it. You 
want a woman to help you to care for our home; I 
need a man to help me look after my business inter- 
ests. In each case the party is what we may call a. 
second right hand.” 
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“ But isn’t there a difference between hiring a man 
in an office and a woman in a house?” 

“In some respects—yes. But it seems to me that 
there are common principles enough to make the 
parallel very good. I know what a good many 
women feel, and it is that which has wrought the 
mischief in household service, in my humble opinion. 
It is a survival of the old barbarism of caste, which 
unfortunately haunts our land of * equal rights ’ more 
closely than we are ready to admit.” 

* But of course we cannot abolish all class distinc- 
tions, even in this country,” said Nellie, thinking she 
must say something, but not quite certain what posi- 
tion her husband was going to assume. 

“Certainly not. The person who talks or thinks 
of abolishing all distinction is simply a blind theorist. 
It has never been done, nor will it ever be accom- 
plished. But the true distinction between classes is 
that of mind and affinity, not of money and influence.” 

“And would you bring this test into the selection 
of a servant?” 

“Yes; although I do not quite like the use of the 
word ‘servant ’ in the sense in which it has come to 
be employed. We are all servants of something or 
somebody. But there are grades of service. If i 
am to construct a railroad, build a sewer, or level a 
hill, | should buy the service of the requisite number 
of men, just as | would buy the service of a machine, 
if there was a machine which under the guide of a 
competent operator could do the work. These men 
are to give me a certain amount of their time and all 
of their physical and mental energies during that 
period, while I am to pay them a given amount for 
such service. The obligation is as binding in one 
direction as the other, and the law of the land holds 
me to perform my portion, if the man has rendered 
that which was the basis of the agreement.” 

“You mean that that is one class or grade of 
service.” 

“Yes; that is what I would call the impersonal 
class. Iam not brought into any personal relations 
with these men, and have no immediate interest in 
their thoughts, habits or deeds. With the foreman 
or overseer who directs them, I must have relations, 
and must know, either from my own observation or 
the testimony of others, that he has the qualities 
needed in the position. Then I must counsel with 
him, for my interests are in his hands, and he can 
make my contract a valuable one or otherwise, ac- 
cording as he is faithful to my interests.” 

“Certainly, Robert; I am business woman enough 
to see that. And you would apply this principle to 
house servants—I mean to house /e/p /” 

* Pretty soon, darling ; but I haven’t got quite to 
the point yet. I am building parallels, as they do in 
military sieges.” 

~ Very well; [I see that I am under siege!” 

“It will not be a long one, for I have nearly 
reached the point. Now I am not building railroads 
or sewers, but am carrying on a small business, in 
ich | need the assistance of a faithful, competent 


man, with whom I must be in association during all 
of my business hours. My interests are to be in his 
hands almost as wholly as in my own, so that if I am 
ill or absent he can care for them. He must know 
how I buy and at what margin I sell; he must know, 
perhaps even better than I myself know, my stand- 
ing at the bank, and the manner in which my credit- 
ors are meeting their obligations. This man, also. 
sells to me a given service—his time, his fidelity, his 
judgment, his knowledge of affairs. And more than 
that, he must be a person agreeable to me in his 
habits and speech ; a man whose conduct will bring 
no injury to my business. We enter into a contract, 
the principles of which are the same whether it is 
verbal or written. | have the direction of his affairs 
during the time that he is in my service ; but he has 
surrendered none of his rights as a citizen, and at 
other times he may direct me.” 

* He may become your master !”’ 

* We are hardly master and servant, at any time; 
we are rather employer and employed. Let me illus- 
trate what I mean by his becoming my director. He 
may not have the means, or perhaps not the inclina- 
tion, to conduct a business of his own, and so he sells 
his services to me for a stipulated sum. But he may 
have the confidence of his fellow-men sufficiently to 
be elected or appointed to some position of trust, as 
in the city government, where he may make, or help 
to make, laws governiag or bearing upon the very 
business in which he is employed. It might even 
become his duty to see that those laws were enforced.” 

“And that would make him your superior in the 
business ?” 

“Only as the representative of that law for the 
common good which is supreme within its province. 
This man might properly be invited to our table, and 
become our friend and associate. By economy, he 
might save enough of the very money which | should 
pay him to purchase an interest in the business, or. 
if affairs should change but a little, he might become 
the proprietor, and | in turn the clerk. Now, do you 
see the point at which my siege has been directed?” 

* [| think so; but perhaps you had better explain in 
your own way.” 

“As I look at it, our positions are closely parallel, 
Nellie. If you required a woman simply to scrub 
your kitchen floor and then go her way, the only ques- 
tion would be as to her ability to do just that thing. 
Or if you required a retinue of servants, among whom 
various duties were to be divided, under a central 
management—to use a business term—as | hope 
some day you may—” 

“As I sincerely trust I never shall! | only want 
our own little home!” the wife broke in impulsively. 

“You would not be brought into personal relations 
with them. But in the present case, you must asso- 
ciate much with whoever becomes your assistant. 
She must necessarily know your home life in most of 
its details. She must be in sympathy with you, as 
she cannot help being if she is a womanly girl—that 
is the term which expresses what | mean. Now, 
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when you have found such an one, make a business 
bargain with her, just as I should do in hiring a clerk 
or bookkeeper, and the t isk is probably completed.” 

A pair of roguish blue eyes gazed full into the 
darker orbs of the husband, as their owner said, 
quietly : 

“You set me a very light task, Robert! Wouldn’t 
you like to take my place till it is done?” 

“Certainly not. The task may not be so difficult 
as it seems; but you are the one interested, and you 
should make the selection.” 

He paused a moment and then added: 

“ But I will give you my formula, and it may help 
you in making the choice. In the first place, do not 
favorably consider for a moment any applicant un- 
less there is the probability of her possessing those 
companionable qualities which can alone make bear- 
able her presence in the home—for she must be fres- 
ent there, no matter what her position. ‘The art of 
housework and your way of doing things she can 
learn; at any rate much more easily than she can 
change her nature and her characteristics. I shudder 
when I see people intrust the life-long welfare of their 
children—to touch a kindred topic, which does not 
immediately concern our home—to nurse girls of 
whom they know absolutely nothing; girls who are 
perhaps wholly unfitted by birth, education and in- 
stincts to associate with tender-minded children.” 

“True; though I do not contemplate engaging any 
of that class.” 

“Although some of our girls have been engaged on 
the same principle—and have quickly proved their 
worthlessness. When a promising subject is found, 
investigate carefully, till satisfied as to her qualifica- 
tions, no matter though it takes time. If she gives 
the right promise, have a careful talk, and see if she 
has any mind, any sympathy, any ambition. Then 
explain as fully as possible just what will be required 
of her, and how much of her time you will expect to 
control. Have a trial trip of a week or two, at the 
end of which either may declare the association at 
an end if not satisfied. If ‘en you make an agree- 
ment with her for continued service, there will be no 
difficulty in adjusting the social relations, within and 
outside our home.” 

It was upon this basis that Mrs. Gasten set at work 
in her search for another “girl.” She scarcely found 
the encouragement which she had expected, when 
her purpose was explained to her neighbors. Fortu- 
nately for her peace of mind, and perhaps for her 
estimate of those whom she regarded as friends, she 
did not hear all of the comments in which they chose 
to indulge while discussing her affairs—as is the 
wont of her sex the world over. But she was confi- 
dently assured that she had made up her mind to too 
much of a partnership, and Mrs. Nesmyth, who lived 
nearly opposite her on the street, frankly expostu- 
lated: “I should think you would rather have a 
foreign-born; they stand being ordered about better 
than them as thinks they are as good as you are your- 
self!" "To which Mrs. Gasten made meek reply that 


she hoped to be able to avoid overmuch “ ordering 
about,” if she was fortunate in her search. 

The search proved fortunate in the end, though 
patience was somewhat taxed before the right person 
was found. She came at last in the person of a 
modest, almost timid, girl, thrown upon her own re- 
sources through the death of her father. 

“T had partly engaged to go into a shop,” she said, 
in a frank tone which showed her sincerity. “One 
gets more money, and regular hours, and certain 
duties. But I heard you were looking for a girl, and 
am sure I should like to work for you. I love house- 
work, and want to learn to do it better than I can 
now; so that if I should ever have a home of my 
own ”—and she blushed a bit—“I can make it what 
it should be.” 

“Ah! that’s the kind of talk. You are the girl I 
have been looking for! Come right away—can you 
come to-morrow?’ 

Yes, she could come on the morrow; and at an 
early hour she had taken up her new duties, so cheer- 
fully and deftly that Mrs. Gasten was delighted—so 
delighted that she quite forgot to make the definite 
“business agreements” which her husband had 
emphasized. 

But these, fortunately, did not prove at all neces- 
sary. Mabel was entirely willing to do whatever her 
hands or her mistress found for her to do, and imme- 
diately a reign of peace and comfort was inaugurated, 
which gave the greatest satisfaction to all concerned. 
Little by little it was discovered that Mabel could 
read charmingly, that she was a sweet singer, that 
she was an adept at games and puzzles; in other 
words, that she was a very pleasant companion for 
the little family circle, and especially for the invalid, 
to whose increasing and hopeless weakness she de- 
lighted to minister. 

“T tell you, Nellie, we found a jewel when we 
found Mabel!” Mr. Gasten enthusiastically ex- 
claimed one evening, in that young lady’s absence. 
“Why, an own daughter couldn’t care for poor 
mother more tenderly than she cares for her.” 

“True,” responded his wife; “and a second self 
could hardly be more faithful to every interest of the 
household, and the little duties that it would be so 
easy to neglect if the spirit of a true interest was 
absent.” 

Meantime, just across the way, Mrs. Perins had 
“ dropped in” upon Mrs. Nesmyth. Evidently some- 
thing was burning at an abnormal heat in some por- 
tion of Mrs. Perins’ mental framework. In a few 
minutes it had been uncovered from its bushel, in a 
voice just above the proverbial “stage whisper ”’: 

“T jest came by the Gastens’, and what do you 
think I seen? The curtain was partly up, and there 
they was, in the parlor, with their hired girl, a singin’ 
at the piano!” 

And Mrs. Nesmyth, lifting both hands with un- 
feigned consternation, solemnly ejaculated, 

“ For the Lord’s sake!” 

—Newton Norton 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


THE JOURNEY OF A YEAR. 


Comes forth to run his earthly race, 


There is perspiration on his brow, 
His lips hold an unspoken vow, 
That he to wrong will never bow, 


That he may choose the better part 
And never from this choice depart, 


~ 


Taking God’s word for guide and chart ; 


That he will never halt or rest, 

But keep his way with tireless zest, 

With conscience clear, as a behest, 

And high hopes raised within his breast. 


And now he is ready for the fray, 

Like many another, “come to stay ;” 

Full soon he puts his armor on, 

While wearily waiting to be gone. 

He has in mind to start with songs 

Of earthly rights and worldly wrongs ; 

He unsheathes his sword, and loads his gun 
Numbering his charges one by one: 

One for the man who tries to forsake 

All evil ways, but the Commandments break ; 
For those who rise from young beginners, 
And grow to be old chiefs of sinners ; 

One for those who wilfully go astray, 

In a very moderate kind of a way; 

For those who quibble, but never lie, 

Who want to do right, but pass right by; 
Who break their promises day by day, 

When the devil prompts, cannot say nay; 

For the man who swears, and the woman who dares, 
And they who mechanically say their prayers ; 
tor those of a self-righteous mood, 

Who pride themselves on being good, 

hut are really loaded with sins the worst, 
(hat if once “ touched off” their guns would burst. 
r politicians full of fables, 

‘Vho work with a will to “turn the tables” 
‘f their opponents bottom side up, 

Drinking each in turn from the bitter cup ; 

Ot the preacher who climbs the pulpit stairs, 

And his theological notions airs, 

Until his hearers nearly all, 

Wait patiently from the Lord a “call; ” 


YOUNG New Year, with smiling face, 


Groomed and prepared to set a pace, 
That will secure him power and place. 


But do the right, henceforth and now. 


. There is hope within his swelling heart, 


Of frail humanity, whether women or men, 
Who are not what they might have been. 


In short, he had catalogued complete 

The sins of those who lie or cheat, 

Or swear or steal, or bite one’s back, 

Or try to make out white is black, 

With those and many more beside, 

He set to work with a glow of pride, 

To reform the world of its *‘ heir-to ills,” 
With a single dose of reforming pills, 

And if the world declines to take them, 
He’ll promptly find a way to make them, 
With sword and gun he'd go to battle, 
And mow them down like helpless cattle, 
His words each moment growing warmer, 
This giant Young New Year Reformer, 

So this Young Man cometh forth with pluck, 
With vigor and vim to “run for his luck ;”” 
To win for himself a crown of glory, 

And find once more “the same old story.” 


Let us wait till he grows a few months older, 

When his zeal now warm, gets somewhat colder. 
Looking back over a year of things to remember, 
With a New Year now Old, on the last of December. 


He wraps himself closely about with his cloak, 
And chattering asks “ what is life but a joke,” 
Like my father before me, I opened the year 

With a soul full of promise, of hope and of cheer, 
To correct worldly wrongs, and make things right, 
But the job was too big, too bloody the fight ; 

{ am weary and worn, my breathing comes slow, 
I’ve only to say to the mourners, 
And take warning. 


“go slow 
I started the world to reform, 
And to take each enemy’s fortress by storm.” 


But the world isn’t ready to be reformed in a minute ; 
Had I not been in haste; I could now * have been in it.” 
Experience has set me a lesson quite plain, 

And were I to live my life over again, 

I would not attempt by favors or fear, 

To build a heaven on earth in the life of One Year. 


Father Time thus cometh with scythe bright and keen 
And Ninety-five New Year will no more be seen. 
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WHAT THE NEW YEAR BRINGS. 


The snow lies white on hill and dell, 
The streams, with ice are closing fast, 
The wind sweeps through the leafless trees, 
The good old year has gone at last. 


The fires are kindled on the hearth, 
The lamps of eve are all alight, 

As the western sky grows dark anew, 
And stars come thick, this winter night. 


The sleigh bells tinkle on the breeze, 
The coaster speeds him down the hill, 

The skater sweeps in graceful curves, 
In the sheltered valley by the mill. 


Without the air is cold and keen, 
Within our home is bright and warm, 

And pleasant pastime rules the hour, 
What reck we then of cold or storm? 


New Year, with joy we welcome you, 
Although you come with breath so cold; 

We greet you with our warmest smiles, 
And meet you as we did the old— 


In rounds of seasons, year by year 
A herald cach of coming spring, 
Anticipating gladdened hours, 
In springtime and its blossoming. 


So as in life the seasons come, 
So as in death the seasons go, 
So hope will come in winter hours, 
With promise bright of summer’s glow. 
—C. W. B., in American Garden. 


Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 


TABLE FASHIONS. 

Now and as They Used to Be. 

URING the middle ages, if we 
may believe the contemporary 
records and the traditions 
which have come down to us, 
table manners and customs, 
even among the most enlight- 
ened peoples, were very far 
from what would be accepted 
at the present time. In the 
first place, as a_ venerable 
lady recently suggested, “they 
hadn’t things to do with.” 
Forks were unknown for com- 
mon table use before the seven- 
teenth century, although known 

and used for special purposes. Knives were com- 

mon almost as far back as the history of the table and 
table utensils goes ; but their use was very different 
from that of to-day. A few were supplied for such uses 
as the cutting of bread and carving, where the latter 
duty was relegated to some designated individual ; 
but for individuals, recourse must be had to the 
user’s personal property, which a little later might 
become a weapon of offense or defense; or one 
might be borrowed from an accommodating neighbor. 

The fork seems, indeed, to have been the civilizing 
agent, so far as table customs were concerned, and 
for what it has done we can excuse the aggression 


which has made it the universal, monopoiistic imple- 
ment which it has become. Previous to the advent 
of the fork, meat was placed upon the table in acom- 
mon dish, into which each guest plunged his naked 
fingers and literally “ helped himself.” A book of 
manners published near the close of the fifteenth 
century gives directions about securing meat in this 
manner, and doing it properly. Quite after the 
fashion of the modern “Don’t” book, it says: 
“Don’t keep the hand too long feeling about in the 
dish ; don’t take too large a piece; don’t wipe the 
fingers on the coat.” 

The use of forks was introduced from Southern 
Europe to England in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, when Thomas Coryate, an English 
traveler, noticed their general use in Italy, and ap 
preciating the convenience which they afforded, set 
the fashion in his own nation. It was regarded fora 
time as an affectation; for though forks as useful 
implements for certain uses had been known for 
some centuries, nobody seems to have thovght of 
bringing them into general use at the table. Once 
introduced as a table utensil, they were found indis- 
pensable. 

It was only a few years before this, near the close 
of the sixteenth century, that the habit of placing a 
knife and spoon at each guest’s plate had been 
brought from Switzerland, where the custom had 
been observed, approved and copied by another 
English traveler. Previous to that time, the guest 
had used his own property, or a few articles had been 
supplied, to travel from hand to hand as occasion or 
courtesy prompted. 

There still exist among us traces of the semi- 
barbarous fashions of those medizval days. While 
the baron of feudal days dined regularly with his re- 
tainers in a common banquet hall, the titled people 
and the principal guests occupied a higher table, at 
one side of the dias, very much as is done at the 
formal banquet of these later days. 

After the more solid portion of the meal had been 
discussed, the ladies prudently retired, and the fes- 
tivities took a more liquid nature. The first bouts 
were drunk by each to the health of the others, the 
then familiar Saxon greeting, “ Wass hael,” (“To 
your health,”) being heard from lip to lip. In time 
this portion of the feast came to be known as a 
wassail, and the punch bow! or liquor receptacle was 
designated as the “ wassel-bowl.” The kisses and 
pledges with which the feast began changed to 
curses and blows before the festival ended—much as 
has been the custom among drunken folk from the 
earliest days, even to the present. This custom has 
been modified with the centuries, as it might well be 
to a yet greater degree. 

During these times, as we are told, originated the 
custom of bringing the food to the table in covered 
dishes. This was not primarily for the purpose of 
keeping the food hot, but to avoid the danger that it 
might be poisoned on the way from the cook’s 
quarters to the tables, for human life was held cheap, 
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and aadly poisons were freely used, in those days. 
When it had been placed on the board, servants were 
required to taste each dish, to make sure that no 
fatal drug had been mingled, and if the taster gave 
no signs of internal disturbance, the feast went on 
with confidence. 

But there was another feature of the old-time feast 
which unfortunately has not been so well preserved 
and transmitted with improvements as it should have 
been. In ihe account of a baronial dinner described 
by a French author 545 years ago, the writer uses 
this expression: ‘Those who are at table talk to 
one another and try to amuse themselves in an agree- 
able manner.” While the formal dinner doubtless 
preserves in some degree this quality of conversa- 
tion, it must be admitted that the everyday meals of 
ordinary American families are very much wanting 
in this respect. “There isn’t time!” Quite likely 
the head of the family divides a few hasty minutes 
between his paper and his coffee at the morning 
meal, does not come home at all at midday, “cannot 
leave his business;” and at the evening repast, 
whether called dinner or supper, fails to lay aside 
the spirit which has directed his movements all 
through the day. 

Discussing this habit, a recent writer very vigor- 
ously said: “American men are good workers. 
hey see their wives and children but little except at 
the table. That seems to be about the only family 
gathering. What a spectacle is the common manage- 
ment of these family meetings! The father sits in 
glum silence, and shovels in as fast as he can swallow. 
Phe children follow the parental example. The food 
is passed only when asked for, and is then passed in 
silence. There is nothing human about it. I cannot 
see in what essential particular it differs from a 
group of pigs gathered about a trough. If these 
gatherings were rightly managed ; if the experiences 
of the children in their schools were lovingiy called 
out by parental interest ; if such news as the parents 
have picked up since the last meeting were told— 
if this were the scene at the table three ‘times a 
day, it would grow by what it feeds on. The table 
meetings would be more attractive to the small peo- 
ple. The parents would grow into a loving oneness 
with their children. It would in truth prove the 
greatest blessing to every member of the group, 
and in the long run would contribute more to the 
physical, intellectual, social and moral develop- 
ment of the young people than any other agency 
| can name.” There is altogether too much truth 
in this picture. 

From one to two hours daily are or should be spent 
at the table, and especially if the family are then 
more completely together than at any other time 
during the day, these periods should be made pleas- 
ant seasons of reunion. The man of the house 
should leave his business affairs, of whatever nature, 
when he leaves the counting-room, shop or place of 
employment ; the wife and mother should drop and 
forget—at least for the time—any vexations whieh 


may have come to her during the day; and if each 
in this manner strives to make the table hour a 
pleasant one, there will be little need for special ad- 
monition to the children, for they will insensibly 
drink in the spirit of the occasion. 

All authorities—and our own observation—ogree 
that there should be nothing formal about family 
conversation at table. Bits of news and neighbor- 
hood gossip, of the lighter and better sort, brief 
reference to any current topics of interest—even 
“good-natured nothings” are better than glum 
silence. But with the necessity for conversation, 
there is an equal necessity for wise selection of 
topics, especially when others than the family are 
present. We must avoid those which can be made 
painful or unpleasant to any listener, and to do this 
where several guests are together, perhaps some of 
them for the first time, requires tact and discrimina- 
tion. Political or religious topics should be touched 
very gently, if at all, unless all present are of one 
faith ; there should be no debate, nor any airing of 
exceptional learning—such subjects are too weighty 
for the table gathering. Imperatively, whatever con- 
versation is maintained should be carried on in a 
language understood by all; and if any foreign 
phrase or sentence is used, it should be given at the 
same time in translation, unless understood by every- 
body. 

Some one has said that the French are the best 
diners in the world, because of the ease with which 
they maintain the sprightly, cheerful conversation 
which is, quite as much as the menu, the charm of a 
dinner. It is an unwritten law of these people that 
no one shall be permitted to monopolize the conver- 
sation, though it may have what for a better name we 
will call a leader. A witty story, compressed into a 
few sentences, or a bright pun, may start a flow of 
rattling talk which will quite fill the spare moments 
of the dinner. Another thing, a French hostess in- 
vites only people who are acquainted and congenial ; 
so that when the party comes together there is the 
right spirit fora pleasant hour. This of course refers 
to a dinner where invited guests are present; but the 
distinction between that and the ordinary family 
meal need not be great. 

It has been truly said that in many families, when 
guests are invited, too much attention is given to the 
culinary and too little to the intellectual repast. We 
would do well to take a lesson from Madame Mohi 
the brilliant French woman, who entertained many 
famous men and women at her hospitable board. 
We are told that she was accustomed to g ve little 
care to the dinner beyond ordering an abundant sup. 
ply of simple food, but that she bestowed much 
thought upon the ‘intellectual menu.” ’o those who 
refrained from entertaining guests because they were 
unable to load their table with sumptuous dainties, 
she used to say, “ Why should you not suppose a 
friend as ready to eat a good plain dinner at your 
table as at his own?” Her biographer says she 
garded a dinner party as “a kind of intellect:..i 
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picnic, in which every one brought a contribution 
towards the common meal.” 

Above all, there should be an absence of affecta- 
tion, pretense and sham. “Such as I have give | 
unto thee,” says the great apostle. The woman of 
to-day who gives to her guests and to her family as 
well, for that matter, an abundance of plain food, 
well prepared, a pleasant and soulful welcome, with 
the strong impress of her own womanly character, 
has given that which is more precious and enduring 
than the most elaborate array of rich viands, glitter- 
ing metals or obsequious service. Sensible people 
love and honor her who bestows that which touches 
the heart; they care comparatively little for glitter 
and show. 

Young housekeepers, especially, should keep this 
truth before them. Many a man has encountered 
wreck in his business through the ambition of him- 
self or wife or both—for vanity is not confined to sex 
—to “keep pace ” with some extravagant ideal. The 
eventual failure, or the loss of public esteem and con- 
fidence, costs in the end a thousand times more than 
is gained temporarily. Better take an even, sensible, 
self-respecting pace, doing as well as circumstances 
will permit in justice to all interests, leaving time and 
a growing prosperity to work the development desired. 

Besides, it is not the externals but the internals that 
make life in its widest and best sense. The woman 
who can make hers an absolutely happy home for 
those who dwell within it, has done an infinitely 
grander thing toward the sum of human welfare than 
one who has simply dazzled her neighbors and filled 
their minds with envy. It may be said of such an 
one, in the eternal words, that “she openeth her 
mouth with wisdom ; and in her tongue is the law of 
kindness. She looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold, and eateth not the bread of idleness. Her 
children rise up and call her blessed; her husband, 
also, and he praiseth her.” If he does not, even in 
these days of rush and hurry, he forgets that which 
is his solemn duty. Every true woman delights in 
pleasing her husband and children ; but she is human 
after all, and likes to know that her efforts have been 
appreciated. 

Now it is proper to speak from a man’s standpoint 
regarding some matters in general, though we may 
not assume to cover those details in which the 
feminine mind takes special delight. In the first 
place, a table should always be neatly set. This does 
not necessarily imply costly linen or high-priced ware, 
for the plainest and cheapest of cloths and dishes 
may be scrupulously clean, carefully placed, through 
their neatness and order speaking the qualities of 
mind which gave them the arrangement. System 
and order are invaluable, and if cultivated by the 
mistress of the home, the probabilities are very much 
greater that they will be observed by the other mem- 
bers. ‘To be sure, the systematic habit can be car- 
vied to the extent of fussiness; but it ‘is safe to say 
that for every “ fussy’ person we shall find ten who 
are careless, if not actually slovenly in their way of 
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doing things. It is the happy mean which is to be 
encouraged, and which, rightly applied, makes the 
home enjoyable to all its members. 

The average man likes to see the table well laid, 
but it should be borne in mind that he is also likely 
to bring to the repast a vigorous appetite, which the 
glitter of cut glass and silver, or even method in their 
arrangement, cannot satisfy. So, by way of a sum- 
mary, these three points may be emphasized: First, 
let him see before him an adequate amount of good, 
wholesome, well-cooked food, of those kinds which 
he best relishes ; second, let it be well arranged, for 
it costs no more in the way of effort and pains to 
make and keep the table and its belongings at- 
tractive ; third, let the personal presence of the wife 
correspond with that which she has placed before 
him, in cheerful welcome and pleasant words. Given 
these factors, to the best of existing conditions, and 
Mr. Husband may be set down as a brute of the first 
water if he does not respond in the like spirit, and 
regard his own particular home as very truly “the 
dearest spot on earth.” 

There is one other feature which seems to require 
mention in this connection—that of floral decoration. 
These should always be in keeping with the general 
character of the table service. A puny knot of com- 
mon blossoms placed in the center of an elaborately 
spread table would evidence at once the absence of 
taste and the sense of fitness in the decorator. But 
this is equally true of the converse, and a heavy, 
costly flower piece upon an ordinary table equally 
marks the want of balance between the decoration 
and the decorated. At the same time, the charm of 
flowers should not be underestimated, and where it 
is practicable to do so, they should be in evidence at 
every dinner; at other meals they may be omitted, 
with the exception of special occasions when their 
presence seems especially desirable. 

During the summer time, nothing is in better taste 
than a bouquet of garden blooms, such as are in 
season ; and even a few of these, fresh and bright, 
with the aroma of the outer world about them not in 
odor alone, while simple and inexpensive, give a 
charm to the occasion which nothing else can impart. 
Doubly happy is she who from the conservatory or 
the window garden, can all the year around bring to 
her table a bit of bloom ora spray of greenness. It is 
because they bring to us brightness and promise, cheer 
and sweetness, that we all love flowers. They are the 
type and embodiment of those qualities which tend to 
make life enjoyable, to bridge over its disappoint- 
ments, shortcomings and sorrows, pointing us to the 
sweet, the pure and the beautiful, to that which is lovely 
and of good report, which finds its best and holiest 
embodiment in that earthly heaven, the happy home. 
—A. G. Ormand, 


OF every noble work the silent part is best, 

Of all expression that which cannot be expressed. 

Each act contains the life, each work of art the world, 

And all the planet laws are in each dewdrop pearied. 
—W. W. Story. 
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IN THE KITCHEN. 

The Engine Room of the Household. 

HILE almost universally taking 
a back seat in househoild archi- 
tecture, the kitchen is an im- 
portant feature of domestic life. 
Like all other features, these 
are sometimes handsome, and 
sometimes ugly: sometimes 
‘“‘neat as a pin,”’ and sometimes 
not so neat as a great many 
pins. The dining room does 
not always know what is going 
on in the kitchen. If it did 
good digestion would often not wait a great while on 
appetite. It would digest at once. 

Cooking is generally done in the kitchen, and the 
kitchen odor often penetrates through the doorways 
to the dining room, into the parlor, music room and 
library, and even out to the front piazza. 

The cook is generally the reigning queen of the 
kitchen, now and then allowing the ** second girl” to 
enter her domain if she will “ mind her own business ”’ 
and not tell tales upstairs. Dishes are washed in 
the kitchen, and when the mistress “does her own 
work ” there are not so many dishes to wash nor so 
many to be “nicked” as when Bridget presides 
at the kitchen sink, after meal times. 

Where there is no laundry, washing and ironing 
are done in the kitchen. Then the odor of soap 
suds and burnt linen relieve the other part of the 
house of the fragrance that went through it about 
the time that dinner was ready. 

And, again, it is here that the runners for the 
grocery stores, meat and fish markets, farm and 
garden truckmen, fruit dealers, berry pickers and 
tramps, like to sit down and “talk it over,” either 
with the kitchen maid or the mistress. but seldom 
with the * old man of the house.”’ 

Here the plumber rests his kit of tools and 
“waits ”’ while he sends his * assistant”’ back to the 
shop fer a forgotten soldering iron, and endeavors 
to *‘tide*things over” while the boy is gone by hold- 
ing interesting conversation with whoever may be 
present, such as suggesting that there would not 
be so much work for plumbers “if folks were 
not so awful careless,” or only knew just when 
and where to “turn the water off.” to keep it from 
freezing. 

Here the “glass put in” man asks for a little 
space on the kitchen table, where he may * work his 
putty ;” here the coal man, on his way down cellar 
to open the window over the coal bin, makes tracks 
on the kitchen floor, which has just been * mopped 
up;” here the next door neighbor, who * don’t feel 
quite well enough acquainted” to ring the bell at 
the front deor, “runs in” with a shawl over her 
shoulders, ostensibly to be neighborly, but after all 
to find out what the family are to have for dinner, or 
to learn about what “Susan Jane is to wear to 
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the party to-night.’"’ Mayhap to gossip about the 
last engagement, the “trouble in the church,” and 
last, if not least, to find out what is thought about 
that awful scandal in which the neighbor, across the 
street, is said to be deeply interested. 

Here is where the slattern makes sad havoc with 
household utensils and is wasteful of supplies, and 
where the tidy and competent maid treads the path 
of duty to the joy and comfort of the whole house- 
hold. 

Here is where the mistress comes to count the 
cost of daily living, and finds it such hard work 
to make her “calculations” and the financial out 
come “dwell together in unity,”’ comforting herself 
with the fervent ejaculation of, * Well, | don’t see 
how I could possibly be any more economical than 
I have been,” and then sits down to doze and 
dream of another world, where meat, fish and 
vegetables may be had “without money and with- 
out price.” 

Here is where the maid-of-all-work, if from the 
old country, crosses herself, counts her beads and 
says her prayers with an abiding faith, at once 
comforting and soul satisfying ; if from the ** Sunny 
South,” opens a “flood of delirious music” from 
an unwritten repertoire, varying from “Jesus 
Lover of My Soul” to the air of “Lucy Neal,” 

beautiful and appropriate by the way,—and “ Roll, 
Jordan, Roll,” ete. 

The drawing room may be kept in * apple-pie 
order” without the other household departments, 
and so may the library, sitting room, music room 
and sleeping rooms, the dining room alone excepted, 
but all are dependent on the kitchen, and there 
hangs the key that unlocks the door of the house 
hold machine. and sets in motion the intricate 
machinery of household well-being. As runs the 
kitchen so well or ill runs on the daily life of the 
household. 

The sitting room can be made to do duty as a 
parlor. ‘The library as a music room. A drapery- 
hidden corner of the second floor hall as a bath room. 
A chamber with a folding, turn-down or sofa bed for 
a sitting room, sleeping room, smoking room or 
reading room. But a kitchen, however metamor 
phosed, will be, must be, and cannot be otherwise, 
than a kitchen still. ‘These considerations mark out 
the kitchen, in the plan of household salvation, as 
the most important room in the domestic enonomiy 
of home making. 

A Household 
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PAUL PRY. 
He sits up nights to watch and wait 
And goes without his dinner, 
That he may keep his game in sight, 
And make some one out a sinner, 
A coat of crime he puts on thick, 
When it might have been spread thinner, 
And when he strikes he does it quick 
And becomes a wicked winner 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


“ They are idols of hearts and of households, 
They are angels of God in disguise ” 

—Charles M. Dickinson. 
~HETHER in _ palatial or 
peasant homes, the Chil- 
dren of the Household, are 
the strongest ties that bind 
mankind to earth, and, as 
well, faithful guides leading 
up to the higher life of im- 
mortal being. A home 
whose walls never echo to 
the voice of childhood, can- 
not well be otherwise than 
as cold and cheerless as the 
earth walls of the tenements- 
for-one of the Silent City of 
the Dead. There may be 
wealth; there may be gay trappings and gilded 
halls ; there may be music and mirth; there may be 
hospitality and hilarity; there may be eating and 
drinking and merrymaking; there may be song and 
sentiment, and there may be prayer and praise in 
one swing of life’s balance, but the wail of the birth 
room, the voice of babyhood, and the expressed love 
of childhood, more than outweigh the first named, 
when placed over against the last, as hung from the 
hand of the author of our being, within the sacred 
halls of heart memories and soul remembrance. 

On the other hand, there may be prattle and perti- 
nence; there may be irritableness and impatience ; 
there may be nonsense and noise; there may be 
worry and wilfulness ; there may be dullness, discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction, but there will be found, 
even though in hidden recesses, sparks of innocence 
that with care and cultivation, may be ignited into a 
blaze of glowing and glorifying intelligence ; into an 
activity fruitful of peace on earth and good-will 
to man; there may be love and loyalty, though of 
tender years, richly endowed with simplicity and 
sweetness, becoming at once praisewor'! vy and pure 
peace offerings on the shrine of human effort and 
accomplishment. It has been truly said that 

“ A truthful page is childhood's lovely face,” 

and on their leading features may often be read 
prophecy, prediction, and fulfillment, far in advance 
of truthful future historical records. Here may be 
written, in indelible colors, by the hand of fortune or 
fate, what may penetrate and intensify the atmos- 
phere of future years; the story of noble deeds, of 
worldly achievements, of honors well chosen, and of 
emoluments well earned; or, sad to say, of sins com- 
mitted ; of darkened lives; of dishonesty, destruction 
and ignominious death. And all this, according to 
unchangeable decree, may come to pass in the course 
of time; in the passing of years, and in the multi- 
plication of departed days, to those who are now our 
cherished Children of the Household. 


It is pleasing, indeed, to look upon the Children 
of the Household, whose faces glow with the dew of 
youth, surrounded by all the comforts and cheer 
of parental fondness and affection, to read in Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Regained that “the childhood shows 
the man, as morning shows the day.” Pleasing, 
indeed, if the bow of legendary promise but hangs 
above their heads, “as the child, so is the man.” 
But not always. More correct would be the saying, 
“as the child is reared and trained, so should be the 
man,” and should fate, heredity or foreordination 
stand in the way of the possible fulfillment of such a 
legend? In the perfect man, fate may be dis- 
mounted, heredity laid low, and foreordination mod- 
ified on the field of life’s battle, and victory perched 
on uplifted banners bearing the legend, “ For God 
and the right.” 

A child, the poet Massey feelingly says, is 

“ A sweet new- blossom of humanity, 
Fresh fallen from God's own home.” 

Let us accept this poetic truism, and seek to teach 
childhood's feet to walk in the paths of peace and 
righteousness; the heart to beat responsively to 
pure and true teachings; its lips to speak no guile; 
to hold fast the tongue ; not to let the mouth offend ; 
the ears to be closed to the song of the siren and the 
tattle of tale bearers; the eye to be dimmed to 
scenes of vulgarity, of vileness and viciousness. 
Let these be the lines upon which shall be reared 
and trained in works and ways, the influence of 
which shall remain with them through all coming 
time, the Children of the Household, and “all will 
be weil.” 

The home where dear children gather together, 
And pass the filial maternal and paternal kiss, 
Where love rules the hour in all sorts of weather, 
Is thrice blessed, and a home of beauty and bliss 
For the Chiidren of the Household. 
When days have passed from memory and years are numbered, 

And the departing sun of life goes slowly down, ~ 
When soul and sense with heavy weights are cumbered, 

When ears list calls and eyes seek for a crown, 

For the Children of the Household. 
Then to the child to-day, to be a man to-morrow, 
Whether the methods of evil, or good light the way 
From the life that now is, to the life that then may be, 
Only one path leads upwards, to Eternity’s cay, 
For the Children of the Household. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER, 
In CHESTNUTING TIME, 

That “ old chestnuts ” are not always ripe chestnuts. 

That it is not always the largest tree that bears the 
largest chestnuts. 

That looking for chestnuts under oak trees is not a prof- 
itable occupation. 

That opening chestnut burrs “by hand” sometimes 
leads to much profane speaking. 

That it is well to know the difference between chestnuts 
and acorns, before going chestnuting. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Serial 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Cleanings from the Daily and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


The THE AUTHOR of arecent English novel, 
Model republished in this country, makes his nar- 
Home. rator speak of dwelling at first in a house 
where there was little money and much 
jove, and afterward “where it was just the other 
way.” It does not follow, by any means, that in all 
cases a foundation of poverty is the best on which 
to rear the home altar ; or that where wealth and the 
comforts which it brings are present, the true home 
life and love are of necessity absent. Writing upon 
this subject, a lady who styles herself a “happy 
farmer's wife” utters some very good truth and 
excellent sentiment. ‘“‘ Wealth,” she says, ‘alone 
cannot make a model home. Kind hearts and will- 
ing hands will do more toward making a model 
home than all the wealth this world affords. There 
will be industry in the model home. It will be like a 
hive of bees, where each one feels interested and is 
willing to do their part towards making the home 
what it should be. The command, be diligent in 
business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord, is for 
every day in the week right in our homes. It is the 
steady, everyday diligence, doing each day the work 
of that day, that tells. 

“Kindness and courtesy to others can be shown 
by very slight things—a word, a glance, or sometimes 
by the self-control which keeps the lips silent, and 
which is often the most welcome sort of politeness. 
It is simply the golden rule—‘ Do as you would be 
done by,’ and if we would be governed by this rule 
in our homes, we would know what model homes are. 
It pays to take time to be pleasant, to take time to 
speak kind words to those we love. The smail 
courtesies which we often omit because they are 
small, will some day look larger to us than the wealth 
which we have aspired togain or the fame for which we 

may have struggled, and in the model home we shall 
not have more ‘kind words for the strangers’ ‘and 
smiles for the sometimes guest,’ than we do for our 
own family. There is something in the word home 
that thrillsthe heartof every one. Even in the every- 
day life of those around us, think of the many 


fathers and brothers who through the day are busy 
in our shops or in the store. They never mind the 
weary toil of the day, for their hearts are filled with 
the happy thought that night will bring them home 
to their loved ones. The mariner who istossed about 
on the briny deep willingly braves the dangers of his 
voyage when he knows that home and dear ones are 
awaiting him at its end. Then think of the thou- 
sands who in the late rebellion were willing to sac- 
rifice everything for country and home.” 


HusSBAND (listening)—I think there is a burglar in 
the house. 
Wife (excitedly)— Mercy me, is my nightcap on straight? 
—Tit-bits. 
++ + + @ 
Faithful THERE IS A CLASS of pessimistic people 
Unto who talk confidently of the degeneracy 
Death. and worthlessness of these later days. 
To listen to them, one would receive an 
impression that all the heroic and noble qualities of 
mankind had vanished long since. Yet the fact is, 
there was never a higher standard of heroic life 
than at the present time. The engineer who, clutch- 
ing the lever of his machine with a grasp of steel 
which death itself does not loosen, goes from the 
rails to the bottom of the river in his cab, worthily 
illustrates the latent courage which rises above all 
consideration of self. But itis not the mature man, 
schcoled to heroic thought, who alone exhibits those 
qualities which in all ages have commanded the 
admiration of the world. American women have 
proved themselves, in true bravery of deed, the 
peers of any whom history honors. Daily, hourly, 
the attestation of this truth is written, in all por- 
tions of our land, and in all stations of life. A 
notable incident, worthy of preservation, comes 
from the action of a mere child, Lillian McMullen of 
Sag Harbor, L. I. This girl of fifteen years was 
crossing a frozen bay in charge of two younger 
children, when she broke through the ice. Her 
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young companions bravely strove to give her assist- 
ance, and also fell into the water. The brave 
Lillian, unmindful of herself, succeeded in lifting 
the two children upon the unbroken ice, saving their 
lives; but exhausted by the struggle which accom- 
panied the effort sank back to her death beneath the 
cold, black waters. Poor Lillian McMullen, humble 
in her few years of earthly life, she yet could die one 
of the world’s most devoted and dauntless heroines ! 


~+ + + + 


A ScorcH FARMER’s Wire, who had much trouble 
with her servants, was aceosted by one of them: 
“Madam, I fear I shall not be able to work much longer. 
I think Iam going blind.’”’ “ Why, how is that? You 
seem to get along pretty well with your work.” “ Yes; 
but I can no longer see any meat on my plate at dinner.” 
The farmer's wife understood, and the next day the ser- 
vants were served with very large and very thin pieces of 
meat. “How nice!” the girl exclaimed: “ my sight has 
come back. I can see better than ever.’’ ‘* How is that, 
Bella?” asked the mistress. ‘‘ Why, at this moment,” 
replied Bella, ‘‘ I can see the plate through the meat.” 


++ + + + 


Boston THERE IS PERHAPS no phrase connected 
Baked = with the culinary art which toucnes the 
Beans. heart—and the palate—of a New Eng- 


lander more intensely than the name of 
Boston Baked Beans. The fruitless results of the 
efforts made in other portions of the country to 
obtain the Bostonian flavor and relish—though the 
name of Boston Baked Beans might be used—has 
caused great disappointment to many lovers of this 
standard Sunday dish. The causes for this failure, 
and how the genuine flavor may be secured, are given 
by a writer for one of the New York papers, whose 
formula must not be deprecated because of its medium 
—doubtless the writer received the proper instruc- 
tions from the Bay State seat of wisdom and home 
of delectable beans. But here is what our writer 
says: “The reason why baked beans outside of 
New England are so unlike the genuine article is that 
they are not properly cooked, and more especially 
because they are not cooked in an old-fashioned down- 
east bean pot. ‘There are probably no real bean pots 
on sale outside of New England. They are all about 
the same in appearance, and are made of potter's 
clay, which is the material flowerpots are made of. 
Anyone can have nice baked beans if he secures a 
bean pot and follows these directions: First get 
your beans. ‘The large red kidney variety is largely 
used, but the small, white pea bean is more generally 
popular. One quart of beans is sufficient when 
cooked for two meals for an average family. They 
should be soaked in cold water for an hour or so. 
Then salt and pepper should be added, together with 
half a teaspoonful of mustard and half a teacupful 
of molasses. The molasses gives the beans a deli- 
cious flavor, and, at the same time, it is not too pro- 
nounced, nor is it possible to detect the molasses. 
When the beans are in the pot, half or three-quarters 


of a pound of salt pork well streaked with lean 
should be placed on top, and then enough warm 
water poured into the pot to just cover the beans. 
“‘ Beans should be baked in an oven of even tem- 
perature for either a day or a night, or, in other words, 
about twelve hours. It is better to bake them in the 
daytime, for then they can receive more attention. 
As the water gradually evaporates more should be 
added from time to time, but care should be taken to 
keep the beans covered. This must be done until 
the beans are nearly ready to be taken out, when no 
more water should be added, so that they will not be 
so moist as to become mashed or broken. The pot 
can remain in the oven, where it will simply keep hot 
for an indefinite time without injury. Beans should 
be served in a covered dish. Beans that have been 
left over are delicious warmed up in a stewpan with 
a little water added, and many bean epicures think 
the more times beans are warmed over the better 

they are.” 
+++ + + 


Jounny—* Doctor if I wasto ask you whether it’s goiag 
to hurt or not, would you tell me the truth about it?” 
Dentist—* Certainly I would, my boy.” 
Johnny—* Then go ahead an’ pull it without tl...’ me.”’ 

—Chicago Tribune. 
+ + + 


Inside A HELPFUL SUGGESTION is to be wel- 
the comed, from whatever source it may 
Teakettle. 


come, and this bit of moralizing, from 
the New York Times, regarding certain 
kitchen practices, is just as valuable as though it 
appeared for the first time in some publication claim- 
ing to be devoted especially and exclusively to the 
interests of Bridget and her mistress: It is often 
the simplest details of kitchen labor that are the 
most neglected. The hot water kettle, for example 
—how many cooks pay any attention to it? Stale 
water, simmered and with all vitality cooked out is its 
perennial portion, with an occasional filling up and 
sudden boiling as the need requires. If every house- 
keeper who reads this paragraph should go straight 
to her kitchen, lift the kettle and carry it to the win- 
dow, where a strong light will disclose its interior, 
nine out of ten of them will find a rusty layer of lime, 
iron and dregs, that effectually prevents any good 
flavored waterfrom issuing fromit. The kettle needs 
the same frequent and thorough care that any kitchen 
utensil needs. Into such, having it already warm, 
put fresh filtered water, boil rapidly and use at once, 
and one of the large aids to palatable food is secured. 


+++ + + 


Mrs. WICKWIRE sat up and shook her sleeping hus- 
band’s shoulder vigorously. 

“ What is it?’ he mumbled. 

“I want you to snore either in soprano, bass, alto or 
tenor and confine yourself to one tone. You keep switch- 
ing from one to another so rapidly that I can’t sleep.”— 
Indianapolis Sentinel. 
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**The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”’— Jennyson. 
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OLD BACHELORS’ CHILDREN. 


Oid bachelors’ children, Oh, what models are they, 
Or will be, when they have some of their own; 
How quiet they'll be, and how lovely, as well, 
How for good graces they will always be known, 
What pinks of perfection in conduct they'll be, 
How bright, how deft and how clean, 
How free from small vices and follies alway, 
And nothing unpleasant or mean. 


How modest, how courteous and pleasing, 
How strong in good words and good deeds, 
How perfect, and such as one reads of 
In the novels, that a bachelor reads; 
How they will be trained for the battle 
Of life that’s coming on by and by, 
How they will walk in paths that are narrow, 
And never get cranky or “high.” 
How they’ll improve opportunities given, 
How parents will rise up and be blest, 
What patterns they will be for all others, 
For emulation, and all of the rest 
Of good things to look for in future, 
Both of this world and also the next, 
But the sermons the bachelor preaches 
Is without this appropriate text : 
“Don’t count up your chickens while hatching, 
Don’t cross the stream till you reach it, 
Take a lesson or two in experience. 
And after writing your sermon, don’t preach it, 
Until you’ve lived the life of a parent, 
And known young folk within and without; 
Don’t make a fool of yourself about children,” 
And this pen knows what it is writing about. 


CHILDREN’S THOUGHTS. 

When we stand face to face with a child some of 
us forget that there is a vague barrier fixed between 
us and the little one. Its life is a life of dreams and 
to its consciousness all things in the outer world be- 
come transformed. People want to overload children 
with facts; they cannot do it without danger. If the 
child is properly treated, a portion of the facts will 
remain in its mind; but the dream will go on all the 
same; and the cruel educator—the deadly educator 
—is the one who persists in waking the youth out of 
that dream. No object is quite actual to the child. 
If we watch a little fellow at breakfast, we shal! find 


in many cases that even the food which he enjoys so 
much and assimilates so well has undergone some 
strange transformation through the witchery of his 
imagination. He has a trifling knowledge of geog- 
raphy perhaps, and, if he has been intelligently taught, 
we may see him playing curious tricks tor a while 
with his broad plate of porridge; he cuts channels, 
makes dams, and perhaps moves his mother almost 
to tears by illustrating the action of tloods—for this 
latter operation necessitates the tilting of the plate. 
Could one only know accurately what is passing in 
that young brain, it would be seen that for it the 
world has become as naught, and the being whom 
we foster and patronize and protect, can do all what 
grown folk would fain do—he can transport himself 
far away from earth. We often think of a story of a 
four-year-old child who was very intelligent and odd, 
and we know the story to be true. This young man 
imagined that he could talk with cows and horses and 
pigs, and his proceedings became positively embat 
rassing when he insisted on opening up intellectual 
intercourse with a bull of uncertain temper. But one 
day he surpassed himself. He was found sitting en 
raptured beside a pot of flowers: his hands were 
clasped, his eyes shone, and he was like a carven 
symbol of silence. When he woke from his trance 
of pleasure, he whispered ecstatically. “Singing a 
song!” She to whom he confided this information 
knew exactly what he meant, but she said inquir- 
ingly, The flowers are singing?” Yes,” said this 
remarkable young sage. 

All around in the child’s world there is no blemish 
of the real; he personifies everything at once—the 
animals are equal in understanding to himself, and 
death in that fairyland is not known. His mind is 
so far above the practicalness of the grown-up man 
that he hardly can find anything too incredible for 
him. There are degrees of incredibility for the man, 
but none for the child; he will accept anything 
everything. The wind to him is an animal, or a cor 
fidant to whom he can tell things. or a mysterious 
enemy, according to the mood he may happen to be 
in on anyday. ‘The trees, the grass, the rabbits scud 
ding to cover, the birds in the air, are all players in 
the drama which the young wizard quite understands 
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and follows. We have often wondered what is the 
child’s exact thought about the grown folk whom he 
loves or who love him. When once the vision of 
youth has flown away, it is terrible to think that we 
cannot even rightly conceive the aspect of th'ngs 
which was with us before the flight, and the man is 
obliged to study the matter from the scientific side 
by observing the demeanor of the barbarians. Some- 
thing like worship the child can feel, and thus much 
it exhibits towards father or mother or teacher if the 
right way be taken with it, but it has no conception 
of things unseen; it transfigures those which it sees, 
and that gives enough of the supernatural in all con- 


science.—Selected. 
+ + + + + 
TRUST THE CHILDREN. 


Trust the children. Never doubt them, 
Suild a wall cf love about them ; 

After sowing seeds of duty, 

Trust them for the flowers of beauty. 

Trust the children. Don’t suspect them, 
Let your confidence direct them, 

At the hearth or in the wildwood 

Meet them on the plane of childhood. 

Trust the little ones. Remember 

May is not like chill December. 

Let no words of rage or madness 

Check their happy notes of gladness. 


Trust the little ones. You guide them, 
And, above all, ne’er deride them, 
Should they trip, or should they blunder, 
Lest you snap love’s cords asunder. 
Trust the children. Let them treasure, 
Mother’s faith in boundless measure, 
Father’s love in them confiding; 
Then no secrets they’ll be hiding. 
Trust the children just as He did 
Who for “such ” once sweetly pleaded, 
Trust and guide, but never doubt them, 
Build a wall of love about them. 
-—New York Ledger. 


FOR BABY'S COMFORT. 


There are some mothers who ruin the health of 
baby in their excessive care for its clean clothes. 

The poor little thing never gets to creep over the 
floor after the dancing sunbeams or to kick its 


dimpled legs in the air in a vain endeavor to catch 


its ten pink toes. Not a bit of it. It is fed at a 
certain hour, which is all right, but afterward it is 
placed in its crib, where its long dresses, starched till 
they crack, are straightened out as smooth as pillow- 
slips, and there it lies with its legs pinioned down by 
heavy skirts, its muscles growing flabby from inaction 
and its blood sluggish. 

If perchance it is permitted to sit up it is tied into 
ahigh chair, and its long skirts drag down on its 
poor little toes. 

The thing to do with a healthy baby is to have it 
clean twice a day—when it goes to bed at night and 
when it dresses fresh about the middle of the day. 

The healthiest babies in the world get dressed in 
the morning for all day. Just as soon as the child 
begins to kick and wants to get at its feet it ought to 


be put in short clothes and set on the floor to work 
out its own salvation. Its muscles were given it to 
use, and it will put them to the test if you will give 


it a chance. 
+ + + 


THE CHILDREN’S ROOM. 
IIow peaceful at night 
The sleeping children lie, 
Each gentle breath so light 
Escaping like a sigh ! 
How tranquil seems the room, how fair 
To one who softly enters there ! 


Whose hands are those, unseen, 
That smooth each littie bed? 
Whose locks are those that lean 

Over each pillowed head? 
Whose lips caress the boys and girls? 
Whose fingers stroke the golden curls? 
Whose are the yearning eyes, 
And whose the trembling tear? 
Whose heart is this that cries, 
Beseeching God to hear ? 
Whose but the mother’s, in whose face 
Love shows its sweetest dwelling place ? 
Her hopes in beauty bloom, 
And heaven sends down its light, 
Which lingers in the room 
Where mother says “ Good night,” 
Soft treading by the sleepers there, 
Her very presence seems a prayer! 


— Buffalo Commercial. 
+++ + 


IMAGINATIVE CHILDREN. 

It is sad to think that not only adults, but also “im- 
aginative children,” suffer from the “ domestic nerve,” 
and when such is the case they should be sent to 
“play with merry companions,” whose merriment, let 
us hope, will be subdued enough to spare the “ house 
nerves” of other people. Of course, there is nothing 
strikingly novel about the advice to try out-of-door 
exercise for morbid mental conditions; but these 
“hints to those about to go into hysterics” will be of 
use if they help to impress on us the fact that a good 
deal of the excitability, the irritability, and the de- 
pression which afflict so many nowadays are really of 
the nature of disease, and should be treated with 
common-sense remedies instead of useless reproaches. 
—London Daily Telegraph. 

+++ + + 
SIX THINGS A BOY OUGHT TO KNOW. 

1. That a quiet voice, courtesy and kind acts are as 
essential to the part in the world of a gentleman as 
of a gentlewoman. 

2. That roughress, blustering and even foolhard- 
iness are not manliness. The most firm and cour 
ageous men have usually been the most gentle. 

3. That muscular strength is not health. 

4. That a brain crammed only with facts is not 
necessarily a wise one. 

5. That the labor impossible to the boy of fourteen 
will be easy to the man of twenty. 

6. The best capital for a boy is not money, but the 
love of work, simple tastes and a heart loyal to his 
friends and his God. 
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Goop HouwseKEEPING. 


if there is, in the whole range of English literature, 
amore touching and truthful picture than the follow- 
ing. of Man’s True Place in the Home, as it now and 
then is, and always ought to be, the Editor of Goon 
HoSEKEEPING would be glad to have it pointed out 
for future use and comment : 


What ‘‘A Man Would Never Have Thought Of.” 

rhe kettle boiled over and was taken off the fire. 
Mrs. Peerybingle then went running to the door, 
where, what with the wheels of a cart, the tramp of 
a horse, the voice of a man, the tearing in and out of 
an excited dog, and the surprising and mysterious 
appearance of a baby, there was soon the very what’s- 
his-name to pay. 

Where the baby came from, or how Mrs. Peery- 
bingle got hold of it in that flash of time, I don’t 
know. But a live baby there was, in Mrs. Peery- 
bingle’s arms; and a pretty tolerable amount of 
pride she seemed to have in it, when she was drawn 
gently to the fire bya sturdy figure of a man, much 
taller and much older than herself, who had to stoop 
a long way down to kiss her. But she was worth the 
trouble. Six foot six, with the lumbago, might have 
done it. 

“Oh goodness, John!” said Mrs. P., “What a 
state you’re ig with the weather !”’ 

He was something the worse for it, undeniably. 
The thick mists hung in clots upon his eyelashes, like 
candied thaw ; and between the fog and fire together, 
there were rainbows in his very whiskers. 

“Why, you see, Dot,” said John, slowly as-he un- 
roiled a shawl from about his throat and warmed his 
hands; “it—it ain’t exactly summer weather. So, no 
wonder,” 

‘lL wish you wouldn’t call me Dot, John. I don't 
like it,” said Mrs. Peerybingle; pouting in a way 
that clearly showed she ad like it, very much. 

“Why, what else are you?” returned John, look- 
ing down upon her with a smile, and giving her 
waist as light a squeeze as his huge hand and arm 
could give. “A dot and”—here he glanced at the 
baby—“a dot and carry—. I won't say it, for fear I 
should spoil it; but I was very near a joke. I don’t 
know as ever I was nearer.” 


He was often near to something or other very 
clever, by his own account; this lumbering, slow, 
honest John; this John so heavy, but so light of 
spirit; so rough upon the surface, but so gentle at 
the core; so dull without, so quick within ; so stolid, 
but so good! Oh Mother Nature, give thy children 
the true poetry of heart that hid itself in this poor 
carrier’s breast—he was but a carrier by the way— 
and we can bear to have them talking prose, and 
leading lives of prose; and bear to bless thee for 
their company ! 

It was pleasant to sce Dot, with her little figure and 
her baby in her arms; a very doll of a baby; 
glancing with a coquettish thoughtfulness at the fire, 
and inclining her delicate little head just enough on 
one side to let it rest in an odd, half-natural, half- 
affected, wholly nestling and agreeable manner, on 
the great rugged figure of the carrier. It was pleasant 
to see him, with his tender awkwardness, endeavor- 
ing to adapt his rude support to her slight need, and 
make his burly middle-age a leaning staff not inap 
propriate to her blooming youth. It was pleasant to 
observe how Tilly Slowboy, waiting in the background 
for the baby, took special cognizance (though in her 
earliest teens) of this grouping, and stood with her 
mouth and eyes open wide, and her head thrust for- 
ward, taking it in as if it were air. Nor was it less 
agreeable to observe how John the carrier, reference 
being made by Dot to the aforesaid baby, checked 
his hand when on the point of touching the infant, as 
if he thought he might crack it, and bending down, 
surveyed it from a safe distance, with a kind of 
puzzled pride, such as an amiable mastiff might be 
supposed to show, if he found himself, one day, the 
father of a young canary. 

* A’n’t he beautiful, John? 
in his sleep ?” 

“Very precious,” said John. 
generally zs asleep, a’n’t he ?” 

“Lor, John! Good gracious no !” 

“Oh,” said John, pondering. “I thought his eves 
was generally shut. Hollo!” 

“Goodness, John, how you startle one !” 

“Tt a’n’t right for him to turn ‘em up in that way 
said the astonished carrier, “ isit ? See how he’s wink- 
ing with both of ’em at once! and look at his mouth! 
Why, he’s gasping like a gold and silver fish!” 

“ You don't deserve to be a father, you don’t,” said 
Dot, with all the dignity of an experienced matron. 

3ut how should you know what little complaints 
children are troubled with, John! You wouldn't so 
much as know their names, you stupid fellow.” And 
when she had turned the baby over on her left arm 
and had slapped its back as arestorative, she pinched 
her husband’s ear, laughing. * No,” said John, 
pulling off his outer coat. “It’s very true, Dot. I 
don’t know much about it. I only know that I’ve 
been fighting pretty stiffly with the wind to-night. 
It’s been blowing northeast, straight into the cart, 
the whole way home.” 

* Poor old man, so it has,” cried Mrs. Peerybingle, 


Don’t he look precious 


“Very much so. He 
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44 
instantly becoming very active. “ Here! take the 
precious darling, Tilly, while | make myself of some 
use. Bless it, I could smother it with kissing it, I 
could! Hiethen, good dog! Hie, Boxer, boy! Only 
let me make the tea first, John, and then I'll help you 
with the parcels like a busy bee. * How doth the 
little’"—and all the rest, John. Did you ever learn 
‘how doth the little’ when you went to school ?” 

“Not to quite know it,” John returned. “I was 
very near it once. But | should only have spoilt it, 
I dare say.” 

‘Ha, ha,” laughed Dot. She had the blithest 
little laugh you ever heard. ‘“ What a dear old darling 
of a dunce you are, John, to be sure !” 

Not at all disputing this position, John went out to 
see that the horse was duly cared for. 

“There! There’s the teapot, ready on the hob!” 
said Dot, as briskly busy as a child at play at keeping 
house. “ And there’s the cold knuckle of ham, and 
there’s the butter, and there’s the crusty loaf and all ! 
Here’s the clothes basket for the small parcels, John 
if you’ve got any there—where are you, John? Don’t 
let the dear child fall under the grate, Tilly, whatever 


you do! 


To have seen little Mrs. Peerybingle come back 
with her husband, tugging at the clothes basket and 
making the most strenuous exertions to do nothing 
at all (for he carried it), would have amused you 
almost as much as it amused him. It may have 
entertained the cricket, too, for anything I know, but, 
certainly, it now began to chirp again, vehemently. 

* Heyday,” said John, in his slow way. “ It’s mer- 
rier than ever to-night, I think.” 

* And it’s sure to bring us good fortune, John! It 
always has done so. To have acricket on the hearth 
is the luckiest thing in all the world!” 

John looked at her as if he had very nearly got the 
thought into his head, that she was his cricket in 
chief, and he quite agreed with her. But it was 
probably one of his narrow escapes, for he said 
nothing. 

* The first time I heard its cheerful little note, 
John, was on that night when you brought me home 
--when you brought me to my new home here, its 
little mistress—nearly a year ago. You recollect, 
John ?” 

Oh, yes. John remembered, | should think so! 
“It’s chirp was such a welcome to me! It seemed 
to say, you would be kind and gentle with me, and 
would not expect (I had a fear of that, John, then) to 
find an old head on the shoulders of your foolish 
little wife.” 

John thoughtfully patted one of the shoulders, and 
then the head, as though he would have said, No, no; 
he had had no such expectation, he had been quite 
content to take them as they were, and really he had 
reason. ‘They were very comely. 

“It spoke the truth, John, when it seemed to say 
so; for you have ever been, | am sure, the best, the 
most considerate, the most affectionate of husbands 
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to me. This has been a happy home, John, and | 
love the cricket for its sake !” 

“Why, so do I, then,” said the carrier. “So do 
1, Dot.” 

“T love it for the many times I have heard it, and 
the many thoughts its harmless music has given me. 
Sometimes, in the twilight, when I have felt a little 
solitary and downhearted, John, before baby was here 
to keep me company and make the house gay; when 
I have thought how lonely you would be if I should 
die, how lonely I should be if I could know that you 
had lost me, dear, its chirp, chirp, chirp upon the 
hearth, has seemed to tell me of another little voice, 
so sweet, so very dear to me, before whose coming 
sound my trouble vanished like a dream. And when 
I used to fear—I did fear once, John, I was very 
young, you know, that ours might prove to be an ill- 
assorted marriage, I being such a child, and you more 
like my guardian than my husband; and that you 
might not, however hard you tried, be able to learn 
to love me, as you hoped and prayed you might; its 
chirp, chirp, chirp, has cheered me up again and 
filled me with a new trust and confidence. I was 
thinking of these things to-night, dear, when [ sat 
expecting you, and I love the cricket for their sake.” 

“And so do I,” repeated John. “But, Dot? / 
hope and pray that I might learn to love you?) How 
you talk! I had learnt that long before | brouglit 
you here, to be cricket’s little mistress, Dot.” 

She laid her hand upon his arm—next moment she 
was down on her kness in front of the basket, speak- 
ing in a sprightly voice and busy with the parcels. 
“* Why, what’s in this round box? Heart alive, John, 
it’s a wedding cake.” 

“Leave a woman alone to find out that,” said John, 
admiringly. “* Now a man would never have thought 
of it! whereas, it’s my belief that if you was to pack 
a wedding cake up in a tea chest or a turn-up bed- 
stead or a pickled salmon keg or any unlikely thing, 
a woman would be sure to find it out directly.” 
— Charles Dickens. 

MISTAKEN KINDNESS. 

One of the first resolutions which is formed by men 
and women who are succeeding in life, that is, as 
measured by the only standard in use now-a days, in- 
creasing their possessions far beyond their actual 
needs, is that they will put safeguards around their chil- 
dren ; the hardships which they themselves contended 
against shall never, if they can help it, be encountered 
by their offspring. They not only coddle themselves. 
indulge themselves with unaccustomed luxuries and 
spare themselves all avoidable physical exertion, but 
they believe this course to be the right way to live. 
and that if itis good for them it is good for their 
children. They do not understand that character is 
formed under the pressure of the compulsory hard- 
ships and self-denials of youth; just as they forget 
that health is not a gift or an accident, but the reward 
of abstinence and of hard work under natural condi- 
tions, perhaps continued through several generations. 
—Frederick Tudor. 
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A Page of Biblical History. 


Presented in Eloquent Verse. 


THE VISIT OF THE WISE MEN. And the dull pulses of disease awoke, 
“O King of Judah's favored land, And tor a moment beat beneath the hot 
Before thy throne this day we stand, And leprous scales with a restoring th: 
To ask where dwells that Child, whose birth “ Helon! arise!” and he forgot his curs 
Fulfills the eldest lore of earth ; And rose and stood before him. 
To greet whose seign new stars aries, He looked on Helon earnestly a while, 


And strange conjunctions mark the skies. As if 

ASI 
as we passed from Iran’s height ae 

He took a little water in his hand 

To Babel’s plain, behold, by night, 

7 f carad _? And laid it on his brow, and said, “ Be clean. 

star of war, the star of peace, 

2 stabecesstute : eee And lo! the scales fell from him, and his blood 

The star of Jove that gives increase — 
Coursed with delicious coolness through his veins, 

Beneath that arch of power and hope 

The fiery trigon’s horoscope— 

Joined thrice their threefold splendor grand 

Above Judea’s favored land! 


his heart were moved, and, stooping down, 


And his dry palms grew moist, and on his brow 
The dewy softness of an infant stole. 

His leprosy was cleansed; and he fell down 
Prostrate at Jesus’ feet, and worshipped him. 


And central, ’mid their triune blaze, _N. P. Wi 
Burst a strange orb, whose dazzling rays 

Proclaimed—so taught Chaldea’s seers— THE MANIFESTATION OF CHRIST TO THE 
The finished round of fated years GENTILES. 


That bring th’ Anointed, long foretold, 
And earth's far-cycling age of gold. 

“ And when the grand portent we saw 
Flashed out by heaven’s unerring law— 
Planets and constellations blent 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid! 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid ' 


In that resplendent firmament— Cold on his cradle the dewdrops are shining ; 

His world-wide sign at last unfurled, Low lies his bed with the beasts of the st.l 
Whose world-old promise cheers the world— Angels adore him in slumber reclining— 

We bowed beneath that splendor’s span, Maker, and Monarch, and Saviour of all 

And praised the Lord of heaven and man: Say, shall we yield him, in costly devotion, 

We sang old hymns of ancient seers, Odors of Edom, and offerings divine— 

The hoary songs of nameless years, Gems of the mountain, and pearls of the ocean 
Till, dumb for joy, we gazed and wept, Myrrh from the forest, and go!d from the mine ? 


The mighty, world-old promise kept ! 

No more the wondering East could hold 
Our rapturous thoughts that westward rolled 
The desert saw our midnight march 

Still lit by that imperial arch; 


Vainly we otier each ample oblation, 
Vainly, with gold, would his favor secure ; 
Richer, by far, is the heart's adoration, 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 


The toiling camels in long line Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Instinctive owned the mystic sign, Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid! 
And turned, without command, each day, Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Where heaven and nature led the way; Guide where our infant Kedeemer is laid ! 
Till here we stand on Salem's height, —Bishop Heber 
And ask where rests the World’s Delight, 
What path to him our homage brings, THE STORY OF NICODEMUS. 
Born King of Jews, and King of Kings!” The moon had cleared the eastern hill, 
George Lansing Taylor And full o’er David’s city shone, 
When all within its walls were still: 
THE HEALING OF THE LEPER. All, did say? No, there was one, 
It was noon, Of stately port, and noble birth, 
And Helon knelt beside a stagnant pool Called “ great” among the sons of earth. 
In the lone wilderness, and bathed his brow, He, with a quick and timid step, 
Hot with the burning leprosy, and touched As though some threatening foe were nigh, 
lhe loathsome water to his fevered lips, Came to the spot where Jesus slept, 
Praying that he might be so blessed—to die! With anxious heart and earnest eye; 
Footsteps approached, and with no strength to flee, And this the salutation given: 
He drew the covering closer on his lip, “Thou art the Teacher sent from heaven ! 


Unclean! unclean!” and in the folds 
Of the coarse sackcloth shrouding up his face 
He fell upon the earth till they should pass. 


Crying, 
“Thou art a Teacher from on high: 
None else such mighty works could do; 
Diseases at thy bidding fly ; 


Nearer the stranger came, and bending o’er Wonders like these we never knew: 

lhe leper’s prostrate form, pronounced his name— The sick restored, the dead arise: 

“Helon!’’ The voice was like the master-tone Satan himself before thee flies.” 

Of a rich instrument—most strangely sweet; Inshop Hopkins 
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Goorp HousEeKEEPING. 


[We wnvite correspondence of inquiry and information on all 
subjects of general interest and value tothe Homes of the World.) 
—Goop HouseKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cosy Corner” de- 
partment, every way worthy of publication, which do not 
appear for the reason that the names and addresses of the 
writers are not given. Only such contributions will be printed 
in any department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


A HUSBAND AND WIFE PUZZLE. 
No woman should work for a husband, after mar- 
riage.—Adams (Mass.) Freeman. 


If this is Massachusetts law and gospel, should not 
aman be debarred from working for a wife before 
marriage ?—L£aitor of Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


A MEN FOLKS!’ BILL OF FARE “PAYABLE IN 
GOLD.” 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

I have often been reminded, on reading the many 
excellent and appetizing Bills of Fare that have from 
time to time been served up in your pages, of a unique 
menu and equally unique prices, being one of several 
similar ones sent back to the “ States” in the ’49 days 
of California’s gold-mining fever, when the mining 
regions were filled with ‘“* Men-folk,” very few women 
having then ventured to set foot in the enchanted 
gold diggings. ‘The following is a correct copy of the 
Bill of Fare which proved to be a gold mine to its 
proprietor, fully equal to any of the gold pockets then 
so common in California soil : 

Soup—Bean, $1; oxtail (short), $1.50. 

Roast—Beef, Mexican (prime cut), $1.50; plain, $1; 
tame, from the States, $1.50; beef up alone, $1; with one 
spud (fair size), $1.25. 

Vegetables--Baked beans, plain, 75c.; greased, $1; two 
spuds (fair size), peeled, 75c. 

Entries—Sauerkraut, $1; bacon, fried, $1; stuffed, $1; 
hash, low grade, 75c.; hash, eighteen carats, $1. 

Game—Codfish balls, 75c.; grizzly, roast, $1; grizzly, 
fried, 75c.; jackass rabbit (whole), $1; rice pudding with 
brandy peaches, $2. 

Square meal, $3, payable in gold in advance. 

AGAIN ‘** BAKING POWDER.” 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I read with interest your comments in the Decem- 
ber Goop HousEKEEPING on the evolution of baking 
powder, and its use as “a lightening material.” Per- 
haps | am very ignorant, but I wish to ask if you con- 
sider baking powder adapted for bread raising. My 
housekeeper usés the Royal baking powder with great 
success in what I call light cooking, but has never 


supposed it adapted for bread raising. Can it be 
used, and how? A HussBanp WITHOUuT A WIFE. 


[But who ought to have one, to whom the following 
recipe from an unquestionable authority is respect- 
fully referred.—Zditor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. ] 

PITTSFIELD, Mass. 

RoyaAL BAKING POWDER BREAD.—One quart of flour, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of sugar, two 
heaping teaspoonfuls of Royal baking powder, half of a 
medium-sized cold boiled potato, and water. Sift togethe: 
thoroughly flour, salt, sugar, and baking powder; rub in 
the potato; add sufficient water to mix smoothly and 
rapidly into a stiff batter, about as soft as for pound cake: 
about a pint of water to a quart of flour will be required— 
more or less, according to the brand and quantity of the 
flour used. Do not make a stiff dough, as in yeast bread 
Pour the batter into a greased pan, 4% by 8inches, and 
four inches deep, filling about half full. The loaf will rise 
to fill the pan when baked. Bake in a very hot oven forty 
five minutes, placing paper over first fifteen minutes bak- 
ing, to prevent crusting too soonontop. Bake immedi- 
ately after mixing.—F. Rudmani, Chef de Cuisine, New 
York Cooking School. 


“IT IS THE MONEY. THAT TELLS.” 

In the course of one of the New York Sun’s trench- 
ant editorials on social distinction, as represented by 
the recent marriage of Consuelo Vanderbilt to the 
Duke of Marlborough, a few nuggets of gold may be 
found hidden away among the sentences and para- 
graphs composing the referred-to editorial, that ought 
not to be passed by without at least looking at them, 
for instance : 


“ By marrying Miss Vanderbilt the young Duke of 
Marlborough will get the money he needs to maintain 
a state corresponding to his rank. By becoming his 
wife Miss Vanderbilt will gain the distinction of ad- 
mittance to the ‘ Almanach de Gotha,’ where only the 
very cream of the European aristocracy are enrolled.” 

“Tf he were not a British duke and she were not 
one of the great heiresses of the world, their betrotha! 
would not have occurred.” 

“Miss Vanderbilt has the needful suppiy of money. 
It comes from the vast fortune heaped up by the 
genius of Commodore Vanderbilt, her great-grand. 
father, and whose beginnings were made by him 
about fifty years ago. The distinction which she has, 
apart from the intrinsic and priceless distinction of 
her gracious womanhood, is due wholly to that wealth. 
By marrying the Duke of Marlborough she will gain 
the rarer distinction which belongs to an English 
duchess, and her dowry, greater than that of a Queen, 
will enable him to support the magnificence without 
which his title can have little impressiveness for 
either her or himself. At the bottom, it is the money 
that tells.” 

“The vaulting feminine ambition of the circle in 
which Miss Vanderbilt moves is for social eminence ; 
and undoubtedly, according to its standards, she will 
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get near the top by becoming an English duchess, 
and carrying with her a more than princely dowry. 
She is distinguished now for her fortune. She will 
be distinguished then by a title which may be worn 
by many more women than possess the wealth she 
has in hand and in prospect, but is still rare; and it 
is not wonderful that she wants the gewgaw.” 

“He will get both a lovely American bride and a 
colossal American fortune to build up and sustain his 
ducal dignity, and to rescue his house from the dis 
repute, and repair the waste caused by past vice and 
prodigality.” 

As in matrimony, then, as in business, “at the bot- 
tom it is the money that tells” too often the story of 
vice, of infamy, of disgrace in the sanctuary of the 
home, where only love should abide, honor abound, 
and the home be something more than a castle, a title, 
a vain show and a temporary waiting place between 
the birth pillow and a gilded tomb.— Editor ef Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


ON THE THRESHOLD. 
Once more upon Time’s Threshold, 
With its doubly swinging doors— 
One beckons onward to the New, 
One swings toward fading shores. 
The New Year, peering inwardly, 
Right cheerily greets the day; 
The Old Year, with his feeble steps, 
Goes onward —creeps away. 
The New, all full of promises, 
Of hope, resolve, delight— 
The Old, weighed down and weary, 
Bids sad and faint ‘‘ Good Night.” 
So come and go the seasons, 
So come and go the years; 
Enter all smiles and gladness, 
Exit ’mid sighs and tears. 
The years—a weaver’s shuttle, 
With but a brittle thread— 

A New Year, then an Old Year, 
Flies forward, backward—dead. 
Life differs—has two Thresholds ;— 

One with beginning Time, 
The other at the doorway 
Of Eternity, sublime. 
One forward leads to earthly days, 
With passing, fleeting breath; 
The other leading forward still, 
Where swing the gates of death. 
—C. W. B., in Berkshire Courier. 


“AT HOME.” 


Home is the blossom of which heaven is the fruit. 


The father’s kingdom, the children’s paradise, the 
mother’s world. 


Married couples would be happier if home troubles 
were kept within the walls of home; if each would 
remember that the other was a human being and not 
an angel, and if husbands and wives would some- 
times remember that they were once sweethearts and 
lovers and should be so aiways. 


HouseKEEPING. 


.NEW YORK newspaper reporter has evidently 
run across a citizen-bachelor, and wi 
from him the following confession as to some 
of the comforts and discomforts of bachelor 

hood: “I began with making my own coffee. 
is more science to that than most people think. | 
have been horrified at the mixtures people will call 
coffee and swallow as such. I use a little French 
coffeepot, and my blend is simply pure Mocha, or 
what they sell for such in the best stores. While | 
am dressing and shaving myself I find it almost no 
trouble at all to pour every two or three minutes a 
little of the water boiling on my spirit stove through 
the filter top of the coffeepot. Fora small tip weekly 
the manservant of a boarding house is always very 
glad to bring up my breakfast, and three-quarters of an 
hour from the time he has called me, I have had my 
bath, shaved, and am ready for eating. I always 
have a little hot milk brought up, and this, with three 
teaspoonfuls of evaporated cream, enables me to 
have a cup of coffee such as many a millionaire doesn’t 
know how to get. Assoon as the water for the coffee 
boils, I gild retined gold by pouring a little of the hot 
water into the coffeepot to heat it, emptying and 
wiping it dry, of course, at once, when I wrap it up 
ina towel. NowlI put the coffee to one side, and 
putting a little fresh good butter, which [| buy and 
keep on hand, in the frying pan, I melt it and then 
place my steak or chop there. In a minute or two it 
begins to cook, and very soon it must be turned over. 
It is a little more difficult, this cooking over a spirit 
stove, than ona fire, because the heat is all in the 
center, and you must be careful not to burn the fry 
ing pan. I have concluded that frying in good butte: 
is far superior to broiling; you don’t lose any of the 
juice, and in this extempore sort of cooking it is much 
more convenient. I like to season my meat, too, as 
I cook; itis much nicer, and I have got so that by 
spreading a few newspapers about I do not spatter 
enough to have the landlady make any objections. 
Beside the frying pan I have a tin stewpan, or kettle, 


med 


There 


We none of us realize that it is ourselves who 
change, and not the food that delighted us in our 
youth. Said acrusty, hard-to-please husband : “ Wife, 
I wish you would make pies that would taste as good 
as my mother’s used to do.” “Well, my dear, you 
run out and bring me in a pailful of water, a hodful 
of coal and an armful of wood, just as you used to do 
for your mother, and maybe you will like my pies as 
well.” He concluded the pies would answer tite pur- 
pose just as they were. 
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Goop HousSEXEEFPING. 


Some New and Novel Recipes 


For HousEHOLD CONFECTIONERY. 


HALF A DOZEN GOOD ONES. 
COCOANUT BALLS. 

One pound of finely grated cocoanut, one pound 
of powdered sugar and the whites of twoeggs. Place 
all in a saucepan over the fire; let them nearly (not 
quite) boil, stir briskly for some fifteen minutes, then 
turn it out on the marble, break it up in pieces the 
size of walnuts, and with the fingers work them up 
into cones. Place them on baking pans and give 
them a light bake just to make the top of the cone 
take a light brown. 


BURNT ALMOND CARAMELS, 

Blanch almonds, then shred them, and place them 
in the oven to take a dark brown color. Have the 
irons arranged on the marble; spread the burnt 
almonds evenly on the marble ; pour on them a boil- 
ing made same as for vanilla caramels. Arrange the 
bars to give a sheet a little under half an inch in 
thickness. When cold enough, mark and cut up 
same as for ordinary caramels. If you prefer to put 
the almonds in the boiling, do so just before remov- 
ing it from the fire. 


MADEIRA DROPS. 


One pound of butter, one pound of flour, lemon 
flavor, one-half pound of currants, one pound of 
sugar, one-fourth of a pound of cornstarch, one small 
nutmeg, grated, and twelve eggs. Cream the butter, 
sugar atid eggs same as for pound cake, then add the 
spice and flavor. Mix them in, add the flour and 
cornstarch, and lightly but fully mix. When mixed, 
run them out with bag and tube into medium drops 
on paper. Bake in a quick heat. A Madeira drop 
mixture may be made by keeping out the currants, 
and dividing the mixture into a number of pieces 
corresponding to the number of varieties you wish to 
make. Leave one plain, to another add currants, to 
another caraway seeds, to another chopped peels, 
to another cocoanut, to another chocolate. When 
baked, mix all together. 


ALMOND SANDWICHES. 

Make an almond dough by taking almond paste. 
Soften it with yolks of eggs to forma dough. Roll 
it into a sheet as thin as you can, not more than the 
sixteenth of an inch in thickness. Cut two equal 
sized pieces. Cover one with raspberry jam; lay the 
other on it; press them evenly together by running 
the rolling pin over it. Dock the sheet with a fine 
docker, not too close together; lay it by for a day to 
harden, then cut in two. Ice one piece lightly with 
white icing, and the other with pink icing. Then 
with a sharp knife cut them up in pieces about three 
inches in length and one in width, lay them on wire 


trays, and bake them in acool heat, just enough to 
color the icing a light brown. If dried too fast the 
icing will lift and crack. In rolling out the paste use 
powdered sugar, not flour; also so arrange the size 
of the sheet as to prevent scrap. When they are iced, 
cut off the pieces in a size to prevent scrap as much 
as possible. They are iced on one side only. If for 
a party dish, they may be decorated with fine piping; 
but the work must be fine, or it looks bad. 


HOREHOUND LOZENGES. 


Boil one pound of dried horehound leaves one 
hour in one quart of water. Remove it from the fire, 
and allow it to stand until cold; then replace it on 
the fire and reboil it for five minutes ; strain it through 
a cloth, twisting the cloth to express all the juice. 
Return the juice to the fire and allow it to simmer 
until reduced to about four or five fluid ounces; add 
one ounce of gum arabic, dissolve it, add it to fine 
sugar to make a dough or paste the same as for loz- 
enges, then roll and cut up same as for lozenges, using 
an oval cutter. Ground ginger is sometimes added, 
and is an improvement. 


COCOANUT JUMBLES., 


Two and one-half pounds of powdered sugar, one 
quart of egzs, four and one-half pounds of flour, two 
ounces of cream of tartar, one and one-half pounds 
of butter, one quart of milk, one ounce of soda and 
a pinch of mace. Cream the sugar, butter and eggs 
together ; then add the milk with the soda dissolved 
in it. Mix it up ; put the flour, cream of tartar and 
mace in; mix thoroughly. Take a bag with cream 
puff tube or large lady finger tube; run on greased 
and dusted pans in ring shape about three inches in 
diameter. Dust them well with shredded cocoanut 
or dried grated cocoanut; shake the loose cocoanut 
off. This can be done by turning the pan upside 
down. Bake in a quick oven.—C. H. King, in the 
Baker’s Helper. 


AND ONE MORE. 
CHESTNUT CREAM. 

One pound of blanched chestnuts, ten egg yolks, 
rinds of two fresh lemons, one pound of powdered 
sugar and one quart of new milk. Grate the lemon 
rinds, put them and the chestnuts into a mortar and 
beat to a paste. Add the sugar, and beat all well t 
gether, then, with a spatula, stir in the yolks and, 
lastly, the milk. Put the whole in a stewpan, and 
place it on the fire, stirring the contents until thick 
The custard may be placed in small glasses, a pinc 
of ground nutmeg being sprinkled on the top of eac)., 
or put into small pattypans lined with puff pas' 
and baked in a warm oven.—London Practic 
Confectioner. 
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Goop 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shail be fresh, 
entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 


writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


THE HOUSEHOLD IN ANAGRAM 
Prize Puzz_e 
407.—ARTICLES OF USE IN THE SEWING ROOM 
AND NURSERY. 


We present to our puzzlers this month the fifth in the series 4 
ef “Household Anagrams,” viz.: “Articles of use in the 
Sewing Room and Nursery.” What these articles are we will 
leave for the solvers of the “ Quiet Hours” to unravel and put 
in their proper form. The list as here presented, is as follows : 


- When Nig came, sis. 38. Try Spain. 
. Did C. N. S. clear bars ? . Did noses chill luck big R. 
. D. deals nine pens. N. B. 
. O! K. K. bets wars. . Has ran O. K. 
s. Thin wet robes is dead. - O sun in chips. 
. Tin rod tag on N. C. . Dan teased pale Ned N. 
>. Her song, or sick. Ring. 
8. By mere gas. 3. G. bat shed train. 
. Messrs. Ford. . N’s wax rose pegs. 
. B. B. beak stays. . C. L. E. G. railroads. 
. Toss tall seed. . M. D. son’s hard run. 
. Ted Lard ships fat pans 47. Wake set stabs. 
near stones. . Sis, shares sad scorn. 
. True Sam Pease. . R. crates. 
. L. kind tastes win wigs. . See. A. B. C. pig. 
. N. Clark Rice sing “his 51. C. seeks war bid boasts. 
chord.” 52. Wang smiles P. 
. Tony’s kite H.C. 3. Blind L. A. R. sang. 
. Sister, lot bush coons. . Tot’s tiles. 
. Slew best gain. - Ocan let V. slide dim blue 
. Day’s tricks. hills R. 
. Pure B. Y. B. jams. 5. Holt’s many bad roses. 
. I pile cone bur knots. . Tis green tin H. G. 
22. M. R. S. hard trees sacks. Rub rod bells. 
3. Webesax. + Move lined kings G. L. 
. So one had keys. . Tenifs pay S. 
5. B. K. Lane’s tabby. . Then care kind Ball. 
. Let Rex boast. . Pat burn E’s lot. 
. X. sold new bad quails. . L. S. sold deed bats. 
28. Bah! B. is beans pat? . Nig N. upon rims. 
. V. D. vies ten real barn 65. Is polo lands. 
deeds. 66. Clerk bottles. 
. Chas. Hamilton fired cob 67. B. H. C. tax in joke. 
hair. 68. Oh! C. tore shock. 
31. Carrie bid in clean P. N. 69. Lend King ten ties. 
G. clams. zo. Yes, tin gone. 
32. R. S. shed slides. 71. Less cold lard. 
33. Bob Besse said mueh barns. 72. Net ran Pa Day. 
. Poor weeds B. X. 73. Say big bear car. 
. Minds scan K. S. S. cocoa. 74. I toss at pole. 
Ted's rays S. S. 75. Up sand tongs. 
See cane sled. 


PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, an elegant set (one dozen) 
of the Meriden Britannia Company's * Louis X V Pattern,” extra 
piate, teaspoons, for the first correct answer; Second /rize, one 
year’s subscription to Goop HovusEKEEPING for the second 
ditto; Third Prize, one year’s subscription to Amateur Gar- 
dening for the third such list. Number the answers in order 
from 1 to 75. 


Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the 
above. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page xii 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Friday, January 31, 
1896. 


PRIZE PUZZLE.—ANSWERS. 
406.—ARTICLES OF USE IN THE DRAWING 
ROOM. 

More answers have been received to this one of the series 
than to any of its precedents. Out of the number received only 
four were found to be correct. 

The fortunate three are: 

Charles W. Mercer of Highlandviile, Mass., who takes the 
first prize; Mrs. H.C. G. Brandt of Clinton, N. Y., the second, 
and Berton E. Holley of New Haven, Oswego county, N. Y., 
who takes the third. The correct list of answers is as follows: 


1. Tete-a-tetes. 
2. Conversation chairs. 
3. Onyx tables. 
4. Chandeliers. 


5. Velvet and Brussels Car- 


pets. 
6. Portieres. 
7. Table scarfs. 
8. Marble mantels. 
. Oil paintings. 
. Jardinieres. 
. Stationery. 
. Lace curtains. 
. Fancy vases. 
. Sofa pillows. 
. Plush chairs. 
Photograph albums. 
. Rose jars. 


Drawing-room cabinets. 


. Drawing-room tables. 

. Oak mantels. 

. Bamboo easels. 

. Divans and ottomans. 

. Cheval mirrors. 

. Lambrequins. 

. Tapestry hangings. 
26. Turkish rugs. 

. Sofas and lounges. 

3. Autograph albums. 

. Fireplaces. 

. Arm-chairs. 

. Willow rockers. 

. Cathedral clocks. 

. Hand-painted plaques. 

. Persian rugs. 

. Fur rugs. 

. Beveled edge mirrors. 

>. Bronze statuettes. 

. Photograph holders. 

. Card receivers. 

. Picture scarfs. 


. Mantel draperies. 
. Fire screens. 
. What-not stands. 
. Dutch tilings. 
. Oak and inlaid tables. 
. Marble top tables. 
. Bamboo portieres. 
Bric-a-brac. 
. Fancy thermometers. 


Moquette and Wilton car- 
pets. 


. Fancy chairs. 
. Turkish drawing-room 


Suites. 


53. Tapestry carpets. 


Seaded art glass. 


. Tabourets. 


Parlor cabinets. 


. Royal Worcester vases. 
- Royal Dresden vases. 
. Onyx clocks with cande- 


labra. 


. French gilt clocks. 
. Brass and onyx banquet 


lamps. 


. Minton candlesticks. 


French china card trays. 


. Bisque figures. 


Silk lamp shades. 
Delft plaques. 


. Parlor tables. 
. Crown Derby vases 
. Engagement cups and sau- 


cers. 


70. Silver-plated candelabra. 


Pictures in water colors. 


. Fancy screens. 

. Footstools. 

. Statuary brackets. 
. Rocking-chairs. 
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Poems of the Farm. 

POEMS OF THE FARM. Selected and illustrated by Alfred R. 
Eastman. Over 8o illustrations. Size 744 by 9% inches. 
Cloth, gilt edges, boxed: $2.50, Boston, Lee & Shepard. 
While the growth of the smaller towns and farming 

communities has been checked, and streams from the 

country continue to swell the great and stormy ocean of 
city life, there are many signs that the love of nature is 
not dying out. While hard material conditions are driv- 
ing men cityward, an appreciation of the beauty and pic- 
turesqueness of old-time farm life was perhaps never 
more prevalent than now. How many, now relieved from 
bodily discomforts and deprivations, see more clearly than 
in their younger days the real charm of rural life. The 
hardships are softened by the mists of years, and sweet 
memories tell them that, with all the gain, much has been 
lost. Many longings for a simpler and more natural exist- 
ence manifest themselves. To all such as have had this 
experience, as well as to all lovers of home and rural life, 
this choice selection from the poets will appeal. Mr. 

Eastman shows his poetic judgment in the selection of the 

poems as well as in his choice of subject for illustration, 

the many. drawings giving new force and beauty to the 
verse. In paper, typography and mechanical excellence 
the volume is a credit to its publishers. 


Whiffs From Wild Meadows. 

Wuirrs From Wittp Meapows. By Sam Walter Foss, 
author of “ Back Country Poems.” Illustrated. Cloth, 
richly ornamented, gilt top, 272 pages, $1.50. Boston, Lee & 
Shepard. 

There is a rich and absorbing delight in these “ Whiffs 
From Wild Meadows,” and their close kinship to nature 
and human life will appeal to the most timeworn souls. 
Mr. Foss is at his best as a humorist and thinker, for he 
does not idly win our laughter. There is a spirit of deep 
philosophy which underlies the current of his song as well 
as a marked personality in all his work. The applicability 
of the sentiment of his poetry to the experiences of every- 
day life, as well as the general play of humor and pathos 
with which it is permeated, arouses in the reader some- 
thing more than mere surface thought and feeling. 

This volume, which contains much of Mr. Foss’s best 
work, is elegantly bound and illustrated by many attrac- 
tive drawings. ma 

On Winds of Fancy Blown. 

On Winns oF Fancy Bown. Original Verse and Illustra- 
tions by Mary Yale Shapleigh. Elegantly illustrated in 
half tone with fac-simile lettering. Size 7 by 9 inches ; cloth, 
gilt edges, boxed: $2. Boston, Lee and Shepard. 

This dainty volume of verse ‘s also artistically illus- 
trated by the author. As its name implies, it consists of 
fascinating bits of poetic fancy—passing impressions 
gleaned from sojourns in many climes. Although this is 
Miss Shapleigh’s first publication in book form, she has 
written, from time to time, many charming verses, which 
reveal her true poetic instinct. The illustrations in half 


with the thought expressed, lending an added charm to 
the volume. A very pretty gift for holiday or birthday. 


Some Memories of Paris. 

SOME MEMORIES OF Paris. By F. Adolphus. Cloth, gilt 
top, uncut edges, 308 pages. New York, Henry Holt & Co. 
Next to living during any eventful epoch, or in any 

famous place, comes the description of interesting scenes 

and exciting experiences by a capable and thoughtful ob- 
server. The book under consideration presents some 
very graphic pictures of life in the French capital, begin- 
ning with a chapter on the streets forty years ago. There 
are four chapters of exceptional historical interest: “ The 

Last Day of the Empire,” “The English Food Gifts 

After the Siege,” ‘‘The Entry of the Germans,”’ and 

“The Commune.”’ Other readers will find greater inter- 

est in the description of two balls at the Hotel de Ville, 

of the opera, or of “Indoor Life,” each of which has a 

chapter, as do Mr. Worth, General Boulanger and the 

marriage of Napoleon III and Eugenie. The style of 
the author, while easy, is highly pleasing, and his book 
makes very entertaining reading. 


Aunt Billy. 

AvuNT BILLY, AND OTHER SKETCHES. By Alyn Yates Keith, 
author of “A Spinster’s Leaflets,” etc. Cloth, 139 pages, 
$1.25. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

Readers who are familiar with “A Spinster’s Leaflets ” 
and “A Hilltop Summer” will find in these sketches the 
characteristic qualities of the author’s previous work. 
“Aunt Billy,” “A Wayside Character,” “A Day of Days,” 
and ‘‘ Miss Hetty ” are all delightful sketches which seem 
to bring with them a breath of fresh air from the country, 
while “ The Desultory Club” discusses in a manner ap- 
propriate to its name a variety of topics of special interest 
to thoughtful women. Uncle Billy, Mehitabel Prince, 
Dan’l, and the others are all denizens of some new Eng- 
land village with which we are acquainted, but some of us 
fail to recognize the picturesque side of country life, so 
full of mingled humor and pathos, unless it is presented 
with the skill and charm possessed by the author of these 
interesting sketches. 


The Hobbledehoy. 

THE HoBBLEDEHOY. By Belle C. Green, author of “A New 
England Idyl,” etc. Illustrated by C. Chase Emerson. 
Cloth, 12mo, 262 pages, $1.25. Boston, Lothrop Publishing 
Company. 

“The Hobbledehoy ” is a book particularly adapted to 
boys who have reached ‘‘that awkward age” between 
boyhood and manhood. The faithful care of old 
“ Cooshy ” and Rob’s earnestness in trying to reform his 
father from strong drink are prominent features. Like 
most stories, it has a love affair intermingled. It is told 
in an interesting and attractive manner. 


Two College Boys. 
Two CoLLEGE Boys; OR, THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUN- 
TAIN. By Rev. Edward A. Rand, author of “The Tent in 


the Notch,” etc. Cloth, 16mo, 166 pages, 75 cents. New 

York, Thomas Whitaker. 

This is the third volume of the “White Mountain Se- 
ries,” by this gifted author, and the reader will be thor- 
oughly interested from the start in the fortunes of these 
“ boys,” both of whom are introduced in the first chapter. 
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Robert Merry, who has lost his way among the New 
Hampshire mountains is one of the parties. He goes to 
a very humble schoolhouse for information, and finds 
there, among other things, Maggie Gray, the school- 
teacher, and the other “college boy.” These are the prin- 
cipal characters of the story—at least two of them hold 
the places of chief interest at its close—and a very read- 
able story it proves. 


The Boy Officers of 1812. 


By Everett T. Tomlinson, 
Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, 


THE Boy OFFICERS OF 1812. 
author of “ The Search for Andrew Field,” etc. 
Third volume in “ The War of 1812 Series.” 
335 pages; $1.50. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 
The author endeavors in this, as in the previous vol- 

umes of the series, not merely to tell a story, but to lead 

his young readers into a correct conception of the times 
and men. The section of our country where the scene is 
laid is full of history and tradition, and Dr. Tomlinson, 
from his intimate knowledge of the territory and its inhabi- 
tants, has abundant material for an intensely interesting 
series. The further adventures of the Field and Spicer 
boys furnish the theme for the “ Boy Officers,” and with- 
out departing from historical truth, the author finds enough 
of interest and excitement to satisfy any boy or girl. The 
boys continue their scouting expeditions and also partici- 
pate in several engagements, in which they acquit them- 
selves with great bravery and to the satisfaction of their 
superiors. Among the more exciting events brought into 
the narrative are the expedition against Toronto, the attack 
on Sackett’s Harbor, the defence of Fort Meigs, Perry’s 

Victory, etc., which are described in a manner which will 

stir the blood and arouse patriotic feeling. 


Frebel's Gifts. 
FREBEL's Girrs. By Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archi- 
bald Smith. Cloth, 16mo, 202 pages, $1. Boston and New 
York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The continually widening interest in the kindergarten 
not only evokes a literature of its own, but calls general 
attention more especially to such literature and the educa- 
tional processes which it teaches and illustrates. The 
present volume forms the initial number of a series of 
three books on the kindergarten, which Froebel calls the 
republic of childhood. In this work the several “gifts ”’ 
of the Froebel system are taken up in their order, a chap- 
ter being devoted to each. The latest thought and dis- 
covery in régard to kindergarten methods are clearly and 
concisely presented; not alone for the guidance and help 
of teachers and those actively interested in this branch of 
education, but as well for the information of mothers and 
other friends of children who desire to know more about 
the educational idea which has now become a recognized 
part of the great system of child-training. The com- 
mendable character of this work cannot fail to awaken 
interest in the volumes which are to follow, taking up the 
higher branches of the same subject. 


Pebbles and Shells. 
PEBBLES AND SHELLS. Verses by Clarence Hawkes; with 
illustrations by Elbridge Kingsley. Northampton, Mass., 
Picturesque Publishing Company. 


There is so much of interest in the personality of Clarence 
Hawkes, widely known as ‘‘the blind poet of New Eng- 
land,” that one feels a sympathetic interest in the collection 
of verse here put forth, entirely apart from its intrinsic 
merit. 


This personality is briefly given in the introduc- 


tion, by Charles Hallock, and in the biographical sketch 
of Mr. Hawkes, from the Magazine of Poetry, which 
preface the collection of poetry. The latter is divided 
into Poems of Nature; Poems of War and Patriotism; 
Poems of Love; Poems of Childhood: Poems of Old 
New England; and miscellaneous topics. In so large a 
collection, there are necessarily varying degrees of merit; 
but there is no trash in the volume. Each poem, each 
stanza, breathes an earnest, pure, sweet spirit, the choice 
of words is generally excellent, and the rhythmical con- 
struction is almost above criticism. Altogether this will 
doubtless prove one of the most popular volumes of verse 
put forth in recent years. 


Buling Ideas of the Present Age. 

RULING IDEAS OF THE PRESENT AGE. By Washington Glad- 
den, author of “Applied Christianity,” etc. Cloth, 16mo, 
299 pages, $1.25. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

This is the “prize essay,” written for the trustees of 
Dartmouth College, under the will of the Hon Richard 
Fletcher, who left a fund, the income of which was to be 
expended in obtaining and publishing, once in two years, 
a prize essay whose purpose it should be to impress on the 
minds of all Christians “a solemn sense of their duty to 
exhibit in their godly lives and conversation the beneficent 
effects of the religion they profess, and thus increase the 
efficiency of Christianity in Christian countries, and 
recommend its acceptance to the heathen nations of the 
world.” In accordance with this provision, the trustees 
asked for essays, in the year 1894, upon the question, “In 
what ways ought the conception of personal life and duty to 
be modified?” Mr. Gladdenisa strong, incisive, fearless 
writer, and in the present volume he touches closely some 
of the shams and insincerities of modern life, in his dis- 
cussion of the *‘ ruling ideas * by which men are actuated. 


A Hard Woman. 
A Harp Woman. A Story in Scenes. 

Cloth, r2mo, gilt top, uncut edges, 277 pages. 

D. Appleton & Co. 

The author of this work declares that the original of 
“A Hard Woman”’ would never recognize herself in the 
story, even should she read the preface, and that is very 
likely true. The hard woman managed to get her artist 
husband into a good deal of trouble of one kind and 
another, from a portion of which he extricated her and 
himself, while other portions were of a nature that must 
be borne. There is nothing in the book seriously to con- 
demn, nor is there much to commend. The dialogue— 
and it is principally dialogue—is very well managed, and 
is not without character. 


By Violet Hunt. 
New York, 


Notes From a Gray Nunnery. 
BROKEN NOTES FROM A GRAY NUNNERY. 

Hallock. Illustrated; cloth, 103 pages; $1.25. 

& Shepard. 

The ‘Gray Nunnery ” from which these notes emanated, 
was not a convent of cloistered nuns, but this was the 
familiar title given the pleasant old country house by the 
author of the notes and her companion. Here this bright 
student of nature passed a happy year, which is described 
in a charming manner in the notes. The occurrences of 
the year, from January to December, are noted, and noth- 
ing of interest seems to have been allowed to pass un- 
noticed. Nature in all its phases is depicted with great 
skill, showing keen observation and pleasing powers of 
description. It is a series of charming realistic word 


By Julia Sherman 
Boston, Lee 
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paintings, such as is rarely presented. The work is 
beautifully illustrated by many half-tone vignettes scat- 
tered through the pages. _ 


Colonial Dames and Good Wives. 

CoLONIAL DAMES AND Goop WivEs. Written by Alice 
Morse Earle. Cloth, 12mo, 315 pages, uncut edges, $1.50. 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The author of this volume has done the reading public 

a real service in the presentation which she makes of the 

manners, customs, thoughts and writings of the “dames 

and wives” of the colonial period. There are a dozen 
chapters, touching nearly all portions of the country, and 
all periods of time from the early settlements to the Revo- 
lution. Among the chapter titles are such suggestive 
ones as these: Consorts and Relicts; Double-Tongued 
and. Naughty Women; The Colonial Adventuresses; 

Eighteenth Century Manners; Their Amusements and 

Accomplishments; Daughters of Liberty; A Revolution- 

ary Housewife; Fireside Industries. There is not a dry 

page in the book, and one rises from the reading wishing 
that the author might follow the same line of research 
and writing much further. 


Young Master Kirke. 

YounG MAsTeER KirKE. By Penn Shirley, author of * Little 
Miss Weezy,” etc. The Silver Gate Series. Cloth, 156 
pages, 75 cents. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

All the young folks will remember the “ Miss Weezy 
Stories,” by Penn Shirley, who is a sister of Sophie May, 
and like her sister has a genius for interesting the chil- 
dren. All of the Rowe family appear in the new volume. 
Although somewhat older, the children are full of life, 
vigor and fun. The scene is laid on the Pacific coast, 
where the surroundings are so different from their Massa- 
chusetts home, and where they find unlimited opportunities 
for new and varied experiences. Kirke, the hero of the 
story, retains his impetuosity and faculty for getting into 
trouble, while Weezy continues her bright and funny 
remarks. In their new abode they make many pleasant 
acquaintances, and the narrative of their sayings and 
doings is one of the best the author has written. 


The Library of Useful Stories. 

THE STORY OF THE EARTH IN Past AGEs. By H. G. Seeley, 
F. Rk. S., professor of geography and lecturer on geology 
and mineralogy in King’s College, London. With goillustra- 
tions. Flexible cloth, 186 pages, 40 cents. New York, D. 
Appleton & Co. 

In this series it is the intention to present the work of 
writers of authority in their various spheres, who will give 
the leading facts of science, history, etc., in an interesting 
form, free from irrelevant fancies or mere flights of imagi- 
nation. The work of Prof. Seeley illustrates well the intent 
of the publishers, and one must rise from its perusal with 
a broader and better knowledge of the physical character- 
istics of the earth upon which he lives. The low price at 
which the volumes are sold brings them within the reach 
of interested readers everywhere. 


The Knight of Liberty. 

THe KNicHr oF Liperty. A Tale of the Fortunes of La- 
fayette. By Hezekiah Butterworth, author of “In Old 
New England.” Illustrated by H. Winthrop Pierce. Cloth, 
12m0, 225 pages, $1.50. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

In the introductory portion of this volume the author 
says: “Ihave chosen Lafayette,” in continuation of his 
portraiture of heroic and patriotic characters, “ because 


: 


he is among the most unselfish of the world’s heroes and 
benefactors, and because there is one of the most re- 
markable stories associated with his history that I have 
ever met with in the life of any public man. It is a 
story not commonly known; it is encouraging to those 
who follow the Divine thought, or the true spirit within, 
instead of policy, and I love to draw upon such material 
as this.” Here we have the keynote of the volume, which 
every boy (and most adults) will declare one of the best 
and most absorbing yet produced by this writer. 


Child Sketches. 

CHILD SKETCHES FROM GEORGE ELtiotT. Glimpses at the 
boys and girls in the romances of the great novelist. Selected 
and arranged by Julia Magruder, author of “The Child 
Amy,” etc. Illustrated by R. B. Birch and Amy Brooks. 
Square 8vo, cloth, 214 pages, $1.25. Boston, Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company. 

The compiler has done an excellent thing for young 
readers in selecting from the romances of George Eliot, 
ard bringing together in book form, the child characters 
that peep out from her pages. Tom and Maggie Tulknie, 
of course have prominent place; they are almost auto- 
biographic. But so, too, do Eppie and Lillo and the 
Garths and a dozen other of the charming and altogether 
natural boys and girls that live in the great romancer’s 
stories. No better introduction to George Eliot could be 
put into children’s hands, and Miss Magruder’s gift of 
story telling has here been used to excellent purpose in 
thus deftly linking together the child sketches she has 
presented in this beautiful book. 


Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 

A Bip For Fortune. A Novel. By Guy Boothby, author 
of “ The Wallaby,” etc. No. 179. Paper, 301 pages. 

‘* A Bid for Fortune” shows the hand of a master in its 
literary construction. It is, in fact, admirably written; 
while the absurd, grotesque impossibility of its plot and 
adventures excuses from all requirement to treat the story 
seriously, unless one feels in a mood to wonder how such 
things as are there narrated could by any remarkable 
chance have taken place. In that event there is plenty 
of opportunity for wonder, since this author, in addition 
to excellent literary skill, has evidently an imagination of 
unbounded versatility. But at any rate, ‘‘ A Bid for For- 
tune” will be found of absorbing interest, and there is 
nothing bad about the book. 

THE KING OF ANDAMAN. A Saviour of Society. By J. 
MacLaren Cobban, author of “A Reverend Gentleman,” 
etc. No. 180; paper, 342 pages. 

This is a rather interesting novel, dealing with certain 
characters connected with the Chartist rising in England 
in 1848, graphically picturing scenes and adventures ina 
field not overdone by the writers of fiction. 

Mrs. TREGASKIsS. A Novel of Anglo-Australian Life. By 
Mrs. Campbell-Praed, author of “Outlaw and Lawmaker,” 
etc. No. 181, 401 pages. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
This story opens at an Australian railway station, 

where Mrs. Tregaskiss arrives with her children, en route 

to join the husband who has preceded her to this colonial 
land of enterprise and outlaws. The events that follow 
graphically picture “life in the bush ” of those early days. 


New Music: OFF TO DREAMLAND. A Lullaby. Words 
(first published in Goop HOUSEKEEPING) by May Phil- 
lips Tatro; music by Harry Butner. St. Paul, W. J. Dyer 
& Bro.: 25¢. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with GooD HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow!- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields ot =tiort and 
usefulness. but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must. therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING'’S ANNUAL 
RECEPTION DAY. 

This writing is indicted for the public eye in con- 
nection with the issue of the first number of Goop 
HoOuSEKEEPING for the year 1896—the commence- 
ment of the Twenty-Second Volume, a record of 
years which gives not only the privilege, but the right 

“To speak in public on the stage ” 
of Domestic Life, of Household Attainments, of 
Home Happiness, and Worldly Well-Being. We 
may be pardoned for making a few remarks as to 
what Goop H@USEKEEPING is, and what it is not, at 
this stage of existence. 

It is **A Family Magazine conducted in the Inter- 
ests of the Higher Life of the Household.” It has 
no politics ; it has no “religion,” save such as leads 
up to “ The Higher Life of the Household.” It has 
no wire-pulling for place and power: it has no 
Woman’s Suffrage platform; no quotation of man 
sufferings at the hands of women diatribes. It has 
no platform or platitudes which are set forth in the 
popular glittering of generalities, meaning much to 
the ear and nothing to the practical features of do- 
mestic life. It has no literary friends to reward, or 
commercial enemies to punish. In short, it has a 
simple line of duty marked out for its conduct, as 
seen along the pathways of domestic life. It had its 


inspiration from a modest, unpretentious, happy home 


life, and its conduct has been maintained in the 
efforts to do good to mankind without regard to sex. 
It was with the view of doing some good service in 
the domestic corner of the broad field of human en- 
deavor, that Goop HousEKEEPING was projected, has 
been continued, and is still conducted. That its 
efforts for good have not been unavailing, that its 
modest labors have not been without recompense, 
we have abundant testimony, in the speech of people, 
in the voice of the press, and in the touching ac- 
knowledgments that have come to our notice, both 
from personal interview and correspondence. 

Goop HouskEKEEPING has avery strong hold on 
the tenderest sensibilities of domestic life, as shown 
by the persistence with which its patrons and friends 
cling to it through both good and evil report, testi 
monials coming annually “thicker and more of 
them ” of the fact that many of our present subscribers 
have been such since its first issue. 

Goop HousEKEEPING has not a “ circulation” of a 
million copies, either in the hands of readers or in 
the junk shops, or wastebaskets, but it has demon 
strated evidence, furnished within the last few 
months, that it is received, read and held in high re- 
gard, in every state of the Union, from Maine to 
Washington, from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, 
thickly padded in between, and this, too, in the hands 
of sensible, intelligent and appreciative people, who 
believe in its honesty of action, integrity of purpose, 
and popular acceptance, and who are in sympathy 
with its aims and purposes, and appreciative of its 
labors. While not sensational, it is progressive, 
aggressive and possessive of the good will of all good 


people, wherever known or found. 


A CHANGE OF TABLE SERVICE. 

For this once only, Goop HouseKEEPING's table is 
set with dishes prepared for the reception of both 
solid food and delicacies, of a somewhat different 
nature from what has heretofore been served up 
monthly, for the well rounded out ten years of its 
public appearance. 

The reason for this has already been fully ex- 
plained, not only in these pages, but in a wide our- 
reach of the public press, attended with much com. 
ment and commendation. 

At this one sitting, disquisitions on cooking, serv- 
ing, Carving. sweeping, dusting, laundry work, sew- 
ing, mending, and other useful and economical 
features of domestic being and doing, will be missed, 
as will many other minor subjects, and in their 
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places, the weightier matters pertaining more particu- 
larly to “The Higher Life of the Household,” will 
occupy the places so long and so acceptably held by 
the practical caterers for monthly presentation and 
attention. 

It is. not that the men-folks are considered more 
competent, or more loyal to the claims of the home, 
in the outcome of good or poor housekeeping, that 
this diversion from a well-established custom has 
been made, but because, as has been already stated, 
“home interests, including housekeeping, good or 
bad, touch the party of the other part with equal 
force, at once as vital, as sensitive, and as far-reach- 
ing, in the grand summing up of earthly happiness 
or misery, as with the gentler sex.” 

Should there be those who have for a moment 
imagined that it was the intention of the editor or of 
the writers to whom has been assigned the duty of 
preparing our men-folk issue, to have the entertain- 
ment consist of critical comment on domestic affairs ; 
disagreeable or unpleasant remark; of fault-finding 
or ridicule, they will discover their mistake in good 
time without the necessity of having it pointed out 
to them by others. 

That it will be found to be a change in the right 
direction, we are fully convinced, and also that it will 
be considered a lifting of the elements that go to 
make up the complete and happy home, to a higher 
It is hoped 


that the suggestion and information of this issue may 


place of usefulness and good results. 


be found an incentive to mingle sense and sentiment, 
and to provoke laudable ambition in reaching for 
achievements in home life, at once ennobling and 
beneficial; that the different papers may be sought 
out for texts, as it were, from which each member of 
the household may preach from the pulpit of the 
home, to their own inner consciousness, and teach to 
others lessons bearing chiefly on the well-being of 
humanity. 

The old order of laying the table will be in full 
force during the other eleven months of the year and 
a general array of choice solids and delicacies, is 
already in preparation for the future. 

In the meantime, the “polls are open” .for com- 
munications considering this invasion of “ something 
new under the sun” in this change—comments for 
publication, or by way of counsel, or caution, in the 
line of good to come through these ministrations to 
the Homes of the World, broadiy speaking, and will 
be in order. 

The women now have the eye and ear of the head 


of the table, and whoever may speak, whether women 
or men, will be heard gladly, and we humbly trust for 
the good of all men and women—begging pardon, 
for all women—as the good of all men, without ques- 
tion depends largely on the goodness of the women. 


A GRAND SUCCESS 

It is safe to say that no anagram, puzzle, or what- 
not of its kind ever excited more interest, was more 
widely and enthusiastically worked out, and more 
honorably decided upon, than has been Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING’s famous Business Anagram. Furthermore, 
famous advertisers have never been brought in closer 
or more favorable touch with the public than by 
means of the work of this anagram. They may have 
had, perhaps, a wide “circulation” in the —— 
Monthly Magazines, or in the —— Weekly News, or 
the Domestic Sky Scraper, cords of all of which are 
often carted off to the shambles, with a commercial 
value of a fraction of a cent per pound, while, in 
well demonstrated contrast, thousands of active, 
prosperous and progressive people for full two 
months have felt the:: oats (H-O Hornby’s) or been 
“raised’’ to the seventh heaven of expectation of 
winning a valuable prize by getting Royal Baking 
Powder into good working condition, or in looking 
all the world around for Paine’s Celery Compound, 
and so on to the end of the chapter. An ordinary 
advertisement is read once, an extraordinary one 
often more than that, but the Business Anagram 
brought the “goods, wares and merchandise” of our 
leading advertisers into prominent notice and con- 
tinued repetition as never before attempted, and the 
“Quiet Hours of the Quick Witted” department of 
Goop HousEKEEPING, always popular and highly 
valued, has been made more popular, more interest- 
ing to our readers and more valuable, in the interests 
of advertisers, than ever before. 


MORE OF THE SAME SORT WANTED. 

Said a highly esteemed reader of Goop House- 
KEEPING, and the head of a group of contestants for 
the solution of our Business Anagram, to the Editor 
hereof, “I don’t know what I should have done dur- 
ing the past two months with the invalid members of 
my family, but for your anagram. It has been both 
mental food and drink, and a diversion that has kept 
the blue devils at a distance during all the days that 
the work of solution lasted. Give us some more of 
the same sort.” 
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SET BY THE MEN-FOLK. 

The New Year's feast of Goop HousekeePinG for 
1896 is set by the men-folk; and as might be ex- 
pected from that circumstance, it varies somewhat 
from the accustomed service in the nature of its 
viands and the manner in which they are served. 
Yet it is to be hoped that there may be found here 
and there a toothsome bit, rich in nutrient thought. 


The first course is laid by George K. Holmes, 
whose position in the census bureau at Washington 
gave him an opportunity for writing, interestingly 
and from first knowledge, of the statistical features 
of the homes of our nation. There are 13,000,000 
of these homes ; and what they are, who live in them. 
and how they live, every one will be pleased to read, 


Rev. Henry M. Field, D. D., uses as a sort of text 
the quotation, ‘* Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” 
to which he adds the qualification that it lies about 
us sti//. His reminiscences of boyhood in New 
England, in the early portion of the century, will be 
found very entertaining. 


Charles Dudley Warner, the famous author, editor 
and traveler, takes as his subject “ Literature in the 
Home,” and no one is better able to give the matter 
capable discussion. How important a subject this 


is, he clearly shows. 


The culture of the home in its relation to the culture 
of the college has consideration at the able hands of 
Franklin H. Giddings, professor of Sociology in 
Columbia College. He writes from a historical as 
well as a philosophic standpoint, and what he has to 
say is well worth attention of others as well as 


“college people.” 


“Games and Amusements,” are treated by Milton 
Bradley, who has made the production of means to 
this end the work of his life. No American knows 
more about these diversions as “benefits and bless- 
ings in the home.” From the abundance of his know!- 
edge Mr. Bradley writes with force and clearness. 


Superintendent Thomas M. Balliet of the Spring- 
field public schools, an educator of national repute, 
treats of “Home and the Public Schools,” showing 
why the two should work in harmony, and how that 
end may be attained. 


A characteristic paper by Architect Gardner is 
entitled From the Windows of the Home.” Mr. 
Gardner has been known to readers of Goop Hovuse- 
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KEEPING from the initial volume of this magazine, 
and his quaint, rich humor, as well as his strong com- 


mon sense, popularizes whatever he writes. 


The question whether we should eat animal food, 
vegetable food, cereal food, or a mixture of the 
several kinds, is regarded by many a very important 
one. Prof. Charles D. Woods of the Storrs Experi- 
ment Station, Middletown, Ct., has something to say 
under the caption of ** Animal Foods,” which every 
one will be interested in reading. He covers a broad 


field, and does so in a very practical, helpful manner. 


Dr. James S. Molineaux presents in a plain and 
non-technical way some guides of common sense and 
experience along the road royal * From Sickness to 
Health.” His instruction is of that everyday, sensible 


kind which the average reader will appreciate. 


The story of the month is from the pen of Newton 
Norton, a well-known contributor on various home 
topics. Its title, * Selecting a Servant,” gives a key 
to the narrative, which relates how this sometimes 
difficult task was undertaken and accomplished by 
Mrs. Gasten, and what some of her neighbors said 
about the result. 


There is quite an interesting paper on “Table 
Fashions,” now and as they used to be, by A. G. 
Ormand; that writer giving some insight to the cus- 


toms of “the good old times,” in contrast with our own. 


The kitchen as the engine-room of the household 
is described and humorously commented upon by a 
favorite writer, who for this occasion prefers not 


to use his own name. 


Clark W. Bryan writes of the “Children of the 
Household.” whom he designates as * the strongest 
ties that bind mankind to earth, and, as well, faithful 
guides leading up to the higher life of immortal 
being.” 


The illustrated frontispiece, “Our Ten Year Old,” 
by Clark W. Bryan, is followed by these choice bits 
of original verse: “Another Year;”’ Welcomes 
and Adieus:” “Out and In,” by Clark W. Bryan, 
illustrated: * Children, Home and Flowers :” ** The 
Story of the Fender ;” “The Printing Press ;” The 
Beginning and the End:” “In Snowflake Time ;” 
“ A Heart is Breaking;* ‘The Dearest One in All 
the Earth;” ‘“‘What is Money; Voices,” by 
C. W. B.: “The Journey of a Year,” full page; 
Paul Pry:’ and Old Bachelors’ Children.” 
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CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication Office and Editorial Rooms 39,41 and 
43 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass , where all busi- 
ness pertaining to either of these departments is transacted. 

Advertising Agency Branch in charge of Mr. H. P. Hus- 
BARD, 38 Times Building, New York, where correspondence and 
orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


OUR BUSINESS ANAGRAM. 


The foundation of the scheme was an anagram. An 
anagram is not correctly solved which adds to or takes 
from a word or letter other than what is contained in the 
original proposition. If one may be substituted or added, 
so may ten or twenty, or any number. This simple fact 
settles all supposed to be unsettled questions as to the de- 
cision of the Committee of Awards, in connection with 
their report as given in December GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
There are no changes to make from this decision. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, with a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 


Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 


Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. : 

Recelpts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 


Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80.00 = Ps $120.00 | Fourth $150.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 facing 67.50 | Cover 80.00 


reading or 
One-quarter Page per time, 25.00 lestrebion, 37 50 Page, 45 00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN WIDR. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts 3 Months’ Contract, 1o per cent. 
on rr} “ 
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Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter), $1 oo per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the roth of the 
month preceding date of issue 


G2 Address a// orders foradvertising or advertising correspond- 
enceto H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times Building, New Yorx City. 


‘CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLISHERs, 
9, 41 and 43 Lyman St., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASss. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $200 a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 


Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti- 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 


Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
3344 Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page 1o inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to iarsure insertion. 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springtield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO, PuBLIsHERs, 


39, 41 and 43 LYMAN Sr, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


WHAT EVERYBODY SAYS MUST BE TRUE. 


1 like Goop HouSEKEEPING better than any paper to which I 
subscribe. M.E.D, 

SAULSBURY, TENN. 

Ifind that I cannot do without Goop HOUSEKEEPING It isa 
most valuable magazine. Mrs. H. D. B. 

SHARON, CT. 

It would be hard for me to give up Goop HOUSEKBEPING, as | 


have had it tor so many years. Mrs. B. R. 
TiFrFin,O. 
Goop HovuskKEBPING is full to overflowing with good things—no 
up to-date housekeeper can afford to be without it. Mrs. W.T. 


STILLWATER, N.Y. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING, as it is, devoted to the highest interests of 
women, must exercise a salutary influence on all womankind wherever 
it can have careful reading and attention. Miss E. H. H. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a monthly magazine that should be in 
every home.—Bellows Falls Times. 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a valuable monthly magazine, containing 
much good matter for the housewife and the cook.—Otsego Farmer. 

Each issue of Goop HouSEKEEPING is always full to overflowing 
with everything that a good housekeeper wants to know.—Chicago 
Advance. 

Unquestionably, Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the book for the house- 
wife who wants to care for her household in the best way.—The 
Clifton Springs Press. 

There was never a number printed of Goop HOUSEKEEPING that 
was not worth much more to the thrifty housekeeper in good sugges 
tions than it cost.—The Westborough Chronotype 


Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is full with hints for the busy 
housekeeper as to work in the kitchen, the sick room, the nursery, the 
dining room, the garden, etc.—Port Huron Daily Times. 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


FOR THE PLAIN 


PEOPLE. 


Paine’s Celery Compound Makes Men and Women Well Again. 


Dr. Shrady, in the Forum, gives some of the big 
fees that physicians receive from wealthy patients. 

For four weeks’ attendance during typhoid fever 
the physician to the prince of Wales received $50,000. 

It is the countless homes in moderate circum- 
stances, however, that find it so hard to pay for the fre- 
quent doctor’s visits. What the plain people want is 
the very best medicine, yet not beyond their means. 
They have it in Paine’s celery compound. 

To prepare such a great, popular remedy, that 
should embody the most advanced ideas regarding 
disease, and yet be easily within reach of the thou- 
sand modest homes where sickness exists, was the life- 
long ambition of that eminent Dartmouth professor, 
the greatest physician America has produced, Edward 
E. Phelps, M. D., LL. D. Paine’s celery compound, 
that remarkable nerve regulator and blood purifier, 
was first prepared by Prof. Phelps, in the laboratory 
of the Dartmouth medical school. 

Paine’s celery compound embodied the sound 
theory of Prof. Phelps, that only by feeding and 
rebuilding worn-out, diseased nerve tissues could firm 
health be restored. This greatest of remedies sets 
to work at once to store the nerve tissues and the 
muscular tissues with the means of rapid growth. It 
urges the excretory organs to cleanse the blood, and 
fills it with*new red corpuscles. There has never 
been anything like Paine’s celery compound for 
building up the system when tired out, weak and 
bloodless. It has shown its marvelous power in per- 
manently curing nervous debility and exhaustion 
neuralgia, sleeplessness, melancholy, headaches, dys- 
pepsia, rheumatism and disordered liver and blood 
disease—these many ailments being due to poverty 
and impurity of the blood or to an underfed state of 
the nerves. 

This most progressive remedy of this century soon 
made its way into hospitals, homes of physicians and 
into countless modest households in the large cities, 
and the happy results during all these years in every 
city and hamlet in this broad land sufficiently shows its 


marvelous power over diseases of debility and weak- 
ness. Physicians advise its use whenever the system 
is “run down,” and as an invaluable general tonic 
for speedily recruiting the strength of the body. 

Mr. E. E. Towne, who is one of the best known 
business men in Springfield, Mass., has been a resi- 
dent of our city for over thirty years. He has a fine 
residence in the McKnight district, and is well and 
favorably known among the best people of the city. 
He writes: 

“T had spent thousands of dollars in hospitals and 
at different springs in trying to cure sciatic rheuma- 
tism. Almost every known remedy, both internal and 
external, was tried, but results were not satisfactory ; 
no cure was effected. Early in 1894 (after I had had 
some temporary relief), | was again taken with very 
violent suffering, pain night and day. I tried various 
remedies for two months, but with no help. As 
another experiment, I commenced taking Paine’s 
celery compound. I began to improve at once before 
using up one bottle. The pains grew less, my appetite 
grew better, and I began to get sound and refreshing 
sleep, and have gained in three months fifteen pounds. 
I have only taken six bottles, but am nearly well. It 
has done for me in three months what other medicines 
did not do in years.” The example is plain. 
Stock- 
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Tuey Sray Dyep. 


or other articles dyed with 


Diamond Dyes will retain 
their color no matter how 
often they are washed or ex- 
posed tothe sun. A package 
of Diamond Dyes costs only 
ten cents and plain directions 
No 


previous experience is necessary to get the best 


for using accompany it. 


results. Soldeverywhere. Direction Book and forty 


samples of dyed cloth sent free. Wells, Richardson 


& Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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Goop House KEEPING. 


Fugitive Verse. 


POEMS WORTH READING, 


Compiled from Charles A. Dana’s Household Book of Poetry. 


AT THE FIRESIDE. 
To A CRICKET. 


Voice of Summer, keen and shrill, 
Chirping round my winter fire, 
Of thy song I never tire, 
Weary others as they will; 
For thy song with Summer’s filled— 
Filled with sunshine, filled with June; 
Firelight echo of that noon 
Hears in fields when all is stilled 
In the golden light of May, 
Bringing scents of new-mown hay, 
Bees, and birds, and flowers away: 
Prithee, haunt my fireside still, 
Voice of Summer, keen and shrill! 
—William C. Bennett. 
THE SNOW-STORM. 
Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow; and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight; the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. 
The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 
Come see the north wind’s masonry. 
Out of an unseen quarry, evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door; 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage; nought cares he 
For number or proportion. Mockingly, 
On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths ; 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn; 
Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre the farmer’s sighs; and at the gate 
A tapering turret overtops the work. 
And when his hours are numbered, and the world 
Is all his own, retiring as he were not, 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 
‘To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind’s night-work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


TO SENECA LAKE. 

On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 
The wild swan spreads his snowy sail, 

And round his breast the ripples break, 
As down he bears before the gale. 


On thy fair bosom, waveless stream, 
The dipping paddle echoes far, 

And flashes in the moonlight gleam, 
And bright reflects the polar star. 


The waves along thy pebbly shore, 

As blows the north-wind, hcave their foam 
And curl around the dashing oar, 
As late the boatman hies him home. 


How sweet, at set of sun, to view 

Thy golden mirror spreading wide, 
And see the mist of mantling blue 

Float round the distant mountain’s side. 


At midnight hour, as shines the moon, 
A sheet of silver spreads below, 
And swift she cuts, at highest noon, 
Light clouds, like wreaths of purest snow. 


On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 
O! I could ever sweep the oar,— 
When early birds at morning wake, 
And evening tells us toil is o’er. 


—James Gates Percival. 


BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTER WIND. 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind— 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh ho! sing heigh ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly 
Then, heigh h»! the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky— 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot ; 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not. 
Heigh ho! sing heigh ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly; 
Then, heigh ho! the holly! 
This life is most jolly! 
—Shakespeare 


TWELFTH DAY. 


That so Thy blessed birth, O Christ, 

Might through the world be spread about, 
Thy star appeared in the East, 

Whereby the Gentiles found Thee out ; 
And offering Thee myrrh, incense, gold, 
Thy three-fold office did unfold. 


Sweet Jesus, let that star of Thine— 
Thy grace, which guides to find out Thee— 
Within our hearts forever shine, 
That Thou of us found out may’st be; 
And Thou shalt be our King therefore, 
Our Priest and Prophet evermore. 


Tears that from true repentance drop, 
Instead of myrrh, present will we; 
For incense we wiil offer up 
Our prayers and praises unto Thee; 
And bring for gold each pious deed 
Which doth from saving grace proceed. 


And as those wise men never went 
To visit Herod any more; 

So, finding Thee, we will repent 
Our courses followed heretofore ; 

And that we homeward may retire 

The way by Thee we will inquire. 

—George Wither- 
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“Such a Getting-up Stairs.” 


Mne giel aud four boys, Hut ask mother or father 
Hn unequal poise Which one they would rather 
Af sexes in family life, Drop from the procession, 


Four men to one woman, Che reply to the question, 


Jechaps not quite human, Would be “Let none be taken away,” 


Hut a thing to meet boldly, Then from swelling hearts, pray, 

dot in any way coldly, “Let not one of them fall, 

Hy those who want only one wile Ret fife to them all 

Four boys to one gicl, He for what we all earnestly peay, 
How fove sentiments H bfessed aud well-counded-out day. 
At such a cace tuen of affairs, 


Such au unequal “getting-up stairs 
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